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Editorials 


“MY  LORD  These  words,  spoken  of  an  “evil  servant,” 

DELAYETH  are  found  in  Matthew  24:48  in  a  context 

HIS  COMING”  which  warns  Israel  of  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  glorious  appearing  of  her  Messiah 
King  at  His  second  coming.  This  will  occur  at  a  time  when 
that  nation  shall  have  come  by  revelation  to  know  something 
of  the  plan  of  God  for  them  in  the  return  of  their  King.  That 
they  will  comprehend  to  some  extent  is  indicated  in  Matthew 
24:33  by  the  words  “When  ye  shall  see.”  That  this  is  ad¬ 
dressed  only  to  that  nation,  as  is  all  of  the  Olivet  Discourse, 
need  not  be  proved  here. 

The  sin  of  the  evil  servant  is  that  in  carelessness  he 
assumes  that  his  Messiah  is  not  coming  soon.  Doubtless  he 
will  have  supposed  that  other  important  things  must  be 
accomplished  before  the  King  returns.  Thus,  with  some 
degree  of  sincerity,  he  assumes  that  the  return  of  the  King 
is  not  imminent.  Therefore  he  is  led  to  say:  “My  lord  delayeth 
his  coming.”  At  that  time  and  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  the  one  great  event  before  the  nation  is  the  glorious 
appearing  of  their  King,  and  the  evil  servant  will  have 
been  informed  that  that  event  is  near,  “even  at  the  door.” 
The  servant  is  nevertheless  disregarding  the  word  of  his 
Lord.  That  the  conditions  existing  on  earth  will  have  been 
greatly  changed  is  most  evident  from  the  context.  It  also 
is  true  that  this  servant  is  “evil”  because  of  his  smiting  other 
servants  and  being  drunken,  but  the  real  charge  against  him 
is  that  he  assumes  that  his  Lord  is  not  coming  soon  in  spite 
of  the  word  of  warning. 

Another  event — revealed  only  to  the  Church  in  the  New 
Testament — is  often  thought  to  be  one  and  the  same  or  in 
some  way  a  phase  or  stage  in  that  final  appearing  of  Christ. 
This  event,  predicted  only  in  the  New  Testament,  belongs 
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exclusively  to  the  Church  and  so  the  nation  of  Israel  is 
never  said  to  share  in  it  as  a  people.  And  in  the  same 
manner  it  does  not  belong  in  any  way  to  this  world  or  its 
judgments,  as  does  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  King 
which  is  the  hope  of  Israel.  One  fact  which  forms  a  parallel 
between  Judaism  with  its  return  of  the  King  in  glory  and 
Christianity  with  its  resurrection  and  rapture  of  the  Church 
is  that  God  withholds  any  knowledge  of  the  time  when 
these  events  occur.  The  same  sin  of  saying  “My  Lord  delayeth 
His  coming*’  may  therefore  be  committed  with  either  the 
glorious  appearing  for  Israel  or  the  rapture  of  the  Church. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  those  who  commit  this  sin  of  saying 
“My  Lord  delayeth  His  coming”  add  to  it  the  sin  of  drunk¬ 
enness  or  of  smiting  a  fellow  servant,  but  the  sin,  in  any 
case,  consists  in  sa3ing  “My  Lord  delayeth  His  coming.” 

That  this  event,  which  is  the  hope  of  the  Church,  has 
been  before  her  as  imminent  throughout  her  earthly  history 
could  hardly  be  doubted  if  the  direct  statements  of  the 
Scriptures  are  taken  seriously.  It  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  loving  His  appearing  and  “looking  for  that  blessed  hope” 
and  accepting  as  true  the  closing  words  of  the  Scriptures: 
“Surely  I  come  quickly.”  Such  plain  words  as  these  are 
emptied  of  their  evident  meaning  by  the  servant  who  for 
any  reason  whatever  says,  “My  Lord  delayeth  His  coming.” 

For  want  of  an  adequate  conception  of  what  the  Church 
is  in  the  purpose  of  God  there  are  those  today,  whose  num¬ 
ber  is  increasing,  who  say  the  Church  must  pass  through 
the  great  tribulation  os  some  portion  of  the  seventieth  week 
of  Daniel  and  by  so  much  are  declaring,  “My  Lord  delayeth 
His  coming.”  This  is  evidently  a  proposed  delay  in  His 
coming,  since  the  tribulation  cannot  now,  nor  has  it  in  any 
time  past  been  proved  to  have  even  begun.  By  such  interpre¬ 
tations  the  Word  of  God  is  strained  beyond  its  limits.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  Church  is  said  to  pass 
through  all  or  only  part  of  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel; 
it  is  still  a  delay  in  His  coming  for  His  own. 

To  understand  how  serious  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  God  for 
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a  servant  to  say,  in  respect  to  the  glorious  appearing,  “My 
Lord  delayeth  His  coming**  is  seen  in  the  judgments  which 
fall  on  that  servant.  The  record  states:  “The  Lord  of  that 
servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him, 
and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of,  and  shall  cut  him 
asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites: 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth**  (Matt.  24:50- 
51).  Would  it  be  any  less  displeasing  for  a  servant  or  be¬ 
liever  to  say  that  the  return  of  the  Lord  for  the  Church,  as 
promised  in  John  14:3,  cannot  come  until  after  a  tribulation 
which  has  not  even  begun  at  the  present  time?  Is  there  a 
possible  danger  of  being  an  “evil  servant**  in  relation  to  these 
things  which  belong  to  the  Church  on  earth? 

^  ^  ^ 

REPENTANCE  Very  much  doctrinal  confusion  is  corrected 
when  the  exact  meaning  of  New  Testament 
words  is  recognized.  In  the  case  of  repentance  an  Arminian 
notion  exists  which  declares  that  repentance  is  sorrow  for 
sin.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  often  sorrow  leads  to  repentance, 
but  the  sorrow  as  such  is  not  repentance  (cf.  2  Cor.  7:9). 

One  cannot  place  dependence  upon  Christ  as  Savior 
without  forsaking  all  other  things  upon  which  one  has  de¬ 
pended.  Thus  repentance — a  change  of  mind — is  an  unavoid¬ 
able  part  of  believing  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  But  for 
some  it  is  never  a  separate  act.  This  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians :  “Ye 
turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God** 
(1  Thess.  1:9).  It  is  true  that  people  who  are  rightly  related 
to  God — as  Israel  was  by  covenants  and  Christians  are  by 
regeneration — ^may  repent  as  a  separate  act,  but  the  unsaved 
are  never  called  upon  both  to  repent  and  believe  as  two 
separate  acts,  though  repentance  may  be  used  (as  sometimes 
it  is)  as  a  s3monym  for  believing,  being  a  vital  part  of  it. 

There  is  a  modem  tendency  to  magnify  emotionalism 
which  manifests  itself  in  mass  confessions,  and  it  is  too 
easily  concluded  that  such  emotionalism  is  a  form  of  revival. 
Such  waves  of  emotionalism  hardly  inspire  faith  in  the 
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Savior  on  the  part  of  the  unsaved,  which  faith  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  true  spirit  of  revival. 

WHAT  IS  As  many  of  God’s  faithful  Christians  are  pray- 
REVIVAL?  ing  and  hoping  for  a  revival,  it  is  well  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  term  as  used. 
If  it  means,  as  it  doubtless  does,  that  the  gospel  is  presented 
to  a  larger  number  of  the  unsaved,  there  has  never  been  in 
the  later  history  of  the  Church  such  a  revival  as  is  now  in 
progress.  In  every  city  and  important  center  some  form  of 
radio  preaching  is  going  on  which  is  reaching  more  people 
than  any  revival  in  history  has  ever  done. 

If  we  demand  great  mass  meetings  with  public  demon¬ 
stration,  that  may  never  come  again.  It  is  evident  God  is 
using  new  and  more  effective  ways  of  reaching  the  hearts 
of  men  with  His  truth.  Never  has  the  gospel  been  so  pre¬ 
sented  in  printed  form  as  it  is  being  presented  now.  There  is 
much  reason  for  thanksgiving  and  support  of  the  mighty 
agencies  now  in  use,  and  an  increase  in  the  use  of  these. 
But  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether  people  will  attend 
mass  meetings  as  they  did  two  generations  ago.  Not  many 
evangelists  can  report  large  numbers  of  unsaved  attending 
their  services  now. 

RESPONS/I-  A  union,  or  community,  church  has  the 

BILITY  OF  A  responsibility  of  providing  a  fellowship 
UNION  CHURCH  and  church  home  for  all  who  are  truly 

saved  and  are  thus  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship.  The  sad  fact  that  Christians  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  divided  over  so  unimportant  a  matter  as  the  mode  of 
water  baptism  has  too  often  been  reflected  in  the  work  of 
the  union  or  community  church. 

Owing  to  some  convictions  or  deep  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  pastor  or  some  leading  members,  too  often  one  mode 
of  baptism  is  made  the  requirement  of  the  church  and  by  so 
much  some  in  the  community  who  need  the  church  as  their 
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spiritual  home  are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  not 
welcome  when  they  hold  a  different  view  regarding  baptism. 
They  have  sometimes  been  told  that  they  must  be  rebaptized 
before  they  can  be  received  into  the  church  and  thus  are 
deprived  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  or  interpretation, 
whereas  those  who  have  imposed  their  views  upon  them 
have  surrendered  nothing  and  would  be  most  unwilling  to 
surrender  their  views  to  anyone. 

A  church  cannot  serve  a  community’s  needs  when  there  is 
not  breadth  of  views,  and  all  who  are  saved  and  the  faithful 
cannot  be  welcomed.  One  of  the  largest  independent  churches 
in  America  maintained  for  years  a  plan  which  was  a  perfect 
success.  Whatever  the  pastor’s  practice  might  be,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  baptize  anyone.  There  was  one  elder  of  the 
church  who  himself  believed  in  immersion  and  he  immersed 
all  candidates  who  preferred  that  mode.  Likewise,  there  was 
an  elder  who  baptized  others  who  subscribed  to  affusion.  The 
baptisms  were  always  private  and  the  subject  was  not  open 
for  debate  or  discussion.  The  plan  worked  perfectly.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  people  were  received  into  the  church 
without  rebaptizing  any. 

Until  the  unfortunate  division  between  believers  on  this 
matter  is  abandoned — and  all  will  agree  that  it  is  not  a 
requirement  in  salvation — ^just  such  arrangements  as  are 
suggested  above  are  of  great  value.  Let  the  question  be 
answered:  Has  anyone  ever  been  made  a  better  Christian  by 
a  rebaptism?  It  should  be  noted  that  to  assume  that  my 
views  are  more  pleasing  to  God  than  another’s  and  that  no 
one  is  really  baptized  until  baptized  in  my  way  is  not  the 
real  basis  of  fellowship  in  a  union  or  community  church. 
The  outside  world  needs  to  see  believers  in  fellowship  regard¬ 
less  of  various  interpretations.  An  intelligent  unbeliever 
cannot  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  Christians  to  be  separated 
on  a  mode  of  baptism,  and  they  should  not  indeed  be  so 
separated. 


Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
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EMMAUS  I  have  long  felt  the  conviction  that  those  of  us 
ENDUE-  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  and  signal  work 
MENT  of  the  Christian  ministry  ought  to  take  a  season 
alone  and  apart,  at  some  definite,  given  time,  and 
let  our  minds  and  hearts  range  over  and  about  that  sugges¬ 
tive  24th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  particularly  to  that  section  which  deals  directly  with 
the  ministry  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Lord  for  those  two 
dejected  disciples  who  trudged  the  weary  Emmaus  way, 
because  hope  seemed  hopeless,  and  all  prophecy  about  the 
Messiah  but  a  petty  penning.  Hopelessness  swung  back  into 
hope,  however,  and  prophecy  radiated  with  the  richness  of 
fulfillment  because  of  two  prominent  factors:  the  Lord  of 
the  Word  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

It  might  seem  almost  oversimple  to  say  that  the  Lord  of 
the  Word  constantly  laid  hold  upon,  and  utilized,  the  Word 
of  the  Lord.  But  then  it  would  be  that  kind  of  oversimplifi¬ 
cation  from  which  we  have,  alas,  in  great  measure  turned 
to  the  haze  and  loss  of  undue  complication.  The  Lord  used 
His  Word — might  we  not  say  the  Lord  utilized  that  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  an  “expository  ministry”?  At  least  it 
would  be  that  utilization  which  is  marked  out  for  our  benefit; 
for  after  all,  as  the  Lord,  so  is  it  to  be  with  the  servants  of 
the  Lord,  and  not  in  accepted  theory  alone,  but  in  acclaimed 
practice.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  the  Lord  used  the  Word 
because  it  was  the  “only  thing”  which  He  had  to  hand, 
nor  because  He  was  the  Word  Himself.  With  the  power 
that  was  His,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  imagine  that  He 
could  have  laid  hold  upon  other  channels  and  avenues  for 
the  transmission  of  truth.  But  He  did  not.  At  least  that  much 
is  evident  when  we  analyze  those  Scriptures  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  His  ministry  to  His  own,  to  those  who  were  to 
continue  after  His  return  to  the  glory  with  His  present 
work,  ere  His  return.  He  engaged  their  minds  and  hearts 
with  the  living  Word  of  the  living  God;  and  while  pointing 
to  Himself  as  the  Crux,  the  Core  and  the  Center  of  that 
Word,  He  likewise  directed  their  attention  to  the  necessity 
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of  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  this  Word  for  what¬ 
ever  there  would  be  of  progress  and  fruitage  in  ministry. 
And  it  is  likewise  quite  evident  that  what  was  wrought 
earlier  had  been  so  worked  forth  in  their  obedience  to  the 
Lord’s  desire  and  program. 

There  are  two  signal  Scriptures  in  this  24th  chapter  of 
Luke’s  Gospel  whereunto  we  ought  to  give  particular  heed, 
lest  at  any  time  in  the  midst  of  our  rounds  and  activities 
we  should  let  them  slip.  The  first  is  contained  in  the  27th 
verse,  which  speaks  directly  of  the  Lord’s  ministry  to  these 
two  “Emmaus  evaders”:  “And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets.  He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  Himself.”  Surely  it  can  be  said  that 
here  was  the  “world’s  greatest  Bible  Class,”  with  the  Great 
Teacher  Himself  at  hub-center.  Let  us  notice  that  here  was 
a  ministry  of  expounding;  not  of  “exploding”  with  personal 
cliches  nor  contrivances  nor  interests;  not  “evaporating”  as 
as  far  as  the  clear,  evident  meaning  of  Scripture  be  con¬ 
cerned,  particularly  with  such  matters  as  man’s  ruin  in  sin 
and  a  complete  redemption  through  the  Sin-Bearer :  but  all  a 
ministry  of  “expounding”  dr  enlightenment,  of  clear,  logical, 
definite,  God-honouring  linkage  that  allows  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  to  speak,  to  reveal,  to  glorify  the  Lord  of  the  Word. 
Brethren,  such  was  the  ministry  of  the  Lord.  It  is  meant, 
under  the  leading  and  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
be  our  ministry  as  well.  The  question  that  will  be  bound  to 
arise  in  connection  with  this  must  be  left  as  the  individual’s 
personal  responsibility.  It  is  the  question  that  will  not  down 
nor  be  quiet,  and  it  is  well  that  our  ministry  be  thus  ques¬ 
tioned  regarding  our  definite  relationship  with  the  teaching 
of  Scripture. 

The  other  text  is  contained  in  the  32nd  verse,  and  forms 
the  response  of  the  two  to  that  ministry.  And  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  will  be,  when  our  people  can  come  to  say  as  much  of 
us  following  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  Lord’s  Day  and 
other  meetings  for  teaching  and  instruction! — “And  they 
said  one  to  another,  did  not  our  heart  bum  within  us,  while 
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He  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  He  opened  the 
Scriptures?”  Let  us  be  quite  certain  that  the  congregation 
will  always  talk  “one  to  another”  at  the  close  of  the  service ; 
and  it  would  be  quite  a  searching  index,  if  the  minister 
could  somehow  become  an  invisible  eavesdropper  to  gather 
the  gist  of  their  conversation.  It  might  prove  rather  up¬ 
setting,  but  then  any  upsetting  that  is  directly  under  the 
hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  turn  out  for  blessing  and  profit. 

All  of  which  resolves  itself  into  this  signal  proposition. 
There  is  a  desperate  need  for  the  recovery  of  the  expository 
ministry,  of  “unchaining”  the  Holy  Word  so  that,  with  the 
gracious  liberty  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  can  speak  forth  its 
holy  doctrines.  Of  course  such  a  ministry  will  demand  a  good 
deal  of  the  minister,  and  it  may  require  a  drastic  overhauling 
in  both  life  and  method.  But  then  the  value  of  any  work 
lies  in  diligent  preparation  as  well  as  in  assured  reward. 
And  if  the  ministry  be  mediocre  when,  under  God,  it  is 
meant  to  be  meaningful  and  miraculous,  it  is  evident  that 
the  methods  employed  need  to  be  measured  anew  and  afresh. 
We  are  marked  out  as  messengers,  but  alas  what  if  we  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  message!  As  “Billy”  Phelps  of  Yale 
used  to  often  remark,  “The  hungry  sheep  look  up  to  be  fed 
.  .  .  and  find  nothing.”  Job  in  his  early  day  was  bitter  about 
the  imagined  service  of  those  whom  he  had  to  mark  as 
“miserable  comforters” ;  and  be  assured,  brethren,  that 
“many  a  Job”  may  sit  in  our  gatherings,  seeking  and  search¬ 
ing  and  finding — ^what? 

It  is  evident  that  an  expository  ministry  alone  can  fill 
the  need.  Not  alone  is  there  the  darkness  of  the  state  of  the 
world,  with  its  sin  and  iniquity,  but  there  is  also  the  nigh 
darkness  of  the  state  of  the  churches  in  this  world.  Arthur 
T.  Pierson  said  for  his  day  that,  though  the  world  had  become 
a  “mite  churchy,”  it  was  more  tragically  true  that  the  church 
had  become  awfully  worldly.  And  it  is  significant  that  “Word¬ 
lessness”  and  worldliness  often  link  sinister  hands.  There  is 
no  feeding  of  those  within,  and  thus  there  can  be  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  nothing  save  chaff  and  waste  to  those  who  famish  on 
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the  outside.  But  where  there  is  a  strong  testimony  for  the 
Word  and  where  the  saints  are  built  up,  there  will  be  spirit¬ 
ual  discernment,  and  responsible  awareness  for  their  place 
and  testimony  in  this  present  scene. 

Edwin  Raymond  Andebson 


*The  very  idea  of  disseminating  a  religion  by  appealing 
to  the  sober  judgment  and  conscience  of  men  is  of  Scriptural 
origin.  The  whole  theory  of  preaching  is  a  Christian  peculi¬ 
arity.  That  a  new  religion  should  be  preached  instead  of  being 
enforced  by  the  sword  was  a  novelty  in  the  world’s  history! 
when  the  apostles  entered  on  their  mission.  Their  success 
must  have  been  regarded  by  thinking  minds  as  an  anomaly. 
Paganism  could  not  have  paid  a  more  significant  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  Christianity  than  that  which  it  rendered  in  the  vain 
effort  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  introduce  preaching  among  the 
usages  of  the  pagan  priesthood.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
Christian  religion  has  stood  alone  in  this  respect,  that  it 
can  be  preached  successfully.  Other  systems  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  armed  legions.  Once  established  they  can  live  upon 
the  reputation  of  a  splendid  origin.  Age  often  gives  to  them 
a  momentum  which  carries  them  down  through  more  than 
one  generation,  after  the  process  of  their  decay  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  But  neither  in  their  origin  nor  in  their  triumph 
nor  in  their  decline  will  they  bear  to  be  preached.  To  estab¬ 
lish  the  supremacy  of  Christianity  over  ever3rthing  else  in 
the  form  of  a  religious  system  we  have  only  to  propose  to 
the  advocates  of  other  systems  one  single  inquiry:  Where 
are  your  pulpits?” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1863 
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POPULATING  THE  THIRD  HEAVEN 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  .Litt.D.,  Th.D. 

The  Scriptures  indicate  that  there  are  three  heavens. 
Direct  reference  is  made  to  the  third  heaven  in  2  Corinthi¬ 
ans  12:2,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  cannot  be  a  third 
without  a  first  and  a  second  also.  It  is  credible,  and  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  first  heaven  comprises  the  air  space  surround¬ 
ing  the  earth,  for  reference  is  made  to  the  birds  of  the 
heavens  and  the  clouds  of  the  heavens.  It  seems  as  likely 
that  the  second  heaven  includes  the  entire  solar  system,  as 
reference  is  made  to  the  stars  of  the  heavens.  The  location 
of  the  third  heaven  has  never  been  determined  in  any  way 
whatever.  However,  it  certainly  exists. 

When  God  would  populate  the  first  heaven  He  created 
a  man  and  a  woman  with  instructions  that  they  populate  the 
earth.  As  the  second  heaven  is  the  abode  of  the  angels,  it  is 
equally  true  that  when  God  would  populate  the  second  heaven 
it  was  achieved  by  an  almighty  act  of  creation  whereby  the 
entire  company  of  angels  was  brought  into  being.  The  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  second  heaven  is  between  the  first  and 
third,  since  it  is  said  that  when  Christ  came  into  the  world 
He  descended  lower  than  the  angels  (Heb.  2:7),  and  when 
He  returned  from  earth  to  heaven  He  ascended  far  above 
the  principalities  and  powers  not  only  in  this  world  but  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come  (Eph.  1:20-21;  4:9  -10). 

Little,  indeed,  is  known  of  the  early  population  of  the 
third  heaven  other  than  that  it  has  always  been  the  abode 
of  the  Triune  God  and  that  it  is  probable  no  created  being 
had  an  abode  there — angel  or  man — until  redeemed  ones  of 
the  present  age  went  by  death  to  be  with  the  Lord  in  glory. 
In  the  full  and  extended  life  of  man  on  the  earth  at  least 
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six  thousand  years  have  passed  into  history.  This  whole  time 
is  subject  to  a  threefold  division,  namely,  (1)  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  (2)  the  two  thousand 
years  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  and  (3)  the  two  thousand 
years,  nearly,  from  Christ’s  first  advent  to  His  second  advent. 
In  the  first  period  of  two  thousand  years,  or  from  Adam  to 
Abraham,  all  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  first  eleven  chapters 


of  Genesis,  there  was  one  stock  or  kind  of  humanity  on  the 
earth.  In  the  second  period,  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  there 
were  two  kinds  of  humanity  on  the  earth — the  Gentile  and 
the  Jew,  and  in  this  period  the  Gentiles,  the  original  stock, 
are  seen  only  in  their  relation  to  the  Jews  (that  is,  the  Jew 
represents  the  divine  objective  in  that  period).  In  the  third 
period  of  two  thousand  years,  from  Christ’s  first  advent  to 
His  second,  there  are  three  classes  of  humanity  on  the  earth 
— the  Gentile,  the  Jew,  and  the  Christian — and  it  is  certain 
that  the  present  divine  objective  is  the  calling  out  of  a 
heavenly  people  from  both  Gentiles  and  Jews. 

The  Scriptures  indicate  yet  another  extended  age  to 
follow  the  present  one — ^that  of  the  kingdom  on  the  earth, 
and  it  is  to  extend  at  least  one  thousand  years.  During  this 
time  it  is  clearly  predicted  that  there  will  be  two  kinds  of 
humanity  on  the  earth,  the  Jews  and  such  Gentiles  as  are 
chosen  of  God  to  share  the  kingdom  with  Israel.  Thus  it  is 
revealed  that  the  present  age  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
Christian  dwells  on  the  earth. 

God  has  in  all  four  orders  of  intelligences  in  the  universe 
which  He  has  caused  to  exist,  namely,  the  angels,  the  Gentiles, 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  There  is  more  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Christian  and  a  Gentile  or  Jew  than  there  is  between 
an  angel  and  a  Gentile  or  Jew.  If  this  statement  seems  ex¬ 
treme,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  do  not  understand  just 
what  a  Christian  is.  As  a  special  creation  of  God,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  far  exceeds  any  of  the  angels.  Things  are  said  to  be  true 
of  the  Christian,  certainly,  which  are  never  said  of  any  angel. 
This  fact  will  be  seen  as  the  pages  to  follow  are  pursued. 
The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  set  forth  what  a  Christian 
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really  is  so  far  as  can  now  be  clearly  stated,  and  that  it  is 
God’s  purpose  in  calling  out  such  as  the  Christians  to  popu¬ 
late  the  third  heaven. 

When  contemplating  the  mighty  changes  which  must  be 
wrought  by  God  whereby  an  unregenerate  Gentile  or  Jew 
may  be  made  a  fit  dweller  in  the  household  of  God  and  a 
citizen  of  the  third  heaven,  it  is  needful  to  point  out  that 
there  are  two  times  in  the  experience  of  a  Christian  when 
these  changes  are  divinely  wrought:  (1)  at  conversion  or 
regeneration  and  (2)  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  Christian 
and  at  the  rapture  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible  and  the  living  saints  changed  from  the  mortal 
to  the  immortal. 

The  order  of  truth  which  is  to  be  followed  is  first  to  point 
out  the  changes  which  are  said  to  transpire  when  one  is 
saved  and  after  that  to  indicate  the  changes  which  occur 
at  death  and  at  the  rapture.  Vast  and  far-reaching,  if  not 
incomprehensible,  are  the  changes  which  are  divinely  wrought 
in  salvation.  It  is  important  to  observe  at  this  point  that  by 
salvation  the  Christian  is  prepared  for  a  place  in  heaven. 
While  the  last  changes  at  death  and  at  the  rapture  will  add 
much,  the  Christian  is  fully  prepared  for  heaven  the  moment 
he  is  saved.  There  could  be  no  other  meaning  to  the  words 
which  the  Apostle  writes  in  Colossians  1 :12 :  “Giving  thanks 
unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.’’  And  this,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  true  of  each  one  who  has  been  saved.  It  is  not 
something  the  Christian  attains  or  into  which  he  grows;  it 
is  that  he  by  his  salvation  was  henceforth  made  meet  to  be 
a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

I.  CHANGES  AT  CONVERSION 

The  great  changes  which  prepare  the  Christian  for  heaven 
and  which  constitute  his  salvation  are — 

The  forgiveness  of  sin.  No  book  of  the  Bible  is  written 
to  set  forth  doctrine  on  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  That  marvel¬ 
ous  truth  of  forgiveness,  however,  appears  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  but  most  important,  in  the  present 
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connection,  is  the  greatly  overlooked  truth  that  the  Christiani 
when  saved  is  forgiven  all  tresspasses — past,  present,  and 
future,  and  to  the  degree  of  completeness.  Otherwise  he  could 
not  be  fully  prepared  for  the  heavenly  glory.  No  stain  or 
scar  of  sin  can  remain  on  one  in  heaven’s  perfection  and 
glory. 

Such  complete  forgiveness  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures:  "'He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned”  (John 
3:18) ;  “And  shall  not  come  into  condemnation”  (John  5:24) ; 
“There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  8:1) ;  “If  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  new  creature:  the  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold, 
they  are  become  new.  But  all  things  are  of  (jod”  (2  Cor. 
5:17-18,  R.V.);  “Forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for 
Christ’s  sake  hath  forgiven  you”  (Eph.  4:32);  and  “Having 
forgiven  you  all  trespasses”  (Col.  2:13).  If  the  question  be 
asked.  Why,  according  to  1  John  1:9,  must  the  believer  con¬ 
fess  his  sins  to  be  forgiven  and  cleansed?  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  penalty  of  sin  in  a  Christian’s  life  is  loss  of  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
the  confession  is  required  in  order  that  the  Christian  may 
be  restored  to  unbroken  fellowship.  Walking  “in  the  light” 
(1  John  1:7)  which  maintains  fellowship  means  ever  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  Light,  which  God  is. 

It  ill  becomes  a  child  of  God  who  is  forgiven  all  tres¬ 
passes  to  be  asking  for  the  forgiveness  which  he  already 
has  as  a  part  of  his  salvation,  but  he  can  well  be  tender¬ 
hearted  and  forgiving  to  others  even  as  Gk>d  for  Christ’s 
sake  hath  forgiven  him. 

It  stands  therefore  as  a  revelation,  whether  compre¬ 
hended  or  not,  that  in  making  the  believer  meet  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  he  is  for¬ 
given  by  God  all  sins — past,  present  and  future.  To  believe 
this  does  not  encourage  one  to  sin  but  is  rather  a  mighty 
power  and  influence  in  keeping  one  from  sin. 

Divine  sonship.  It  is  probable  that  a  very  brief  phrase 
from  Hebrews  2:10  states  the  present  divine  purpose  as 
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well  as  if  not  better  than  any  other  passage.  It  is — “bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory.”  Here  glory  is  not  a  state  of  mind  but 
a  locality.  The  third  heaven,  a  very  definite  place,  is  doubtless 
in  view.  Christ  said,  “I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you”  (John 
14:2). 

If  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  truth  respecting  the  com¬ 
plete  forgiveness  of  all  sin,  it  is  far  more  difficult  (if  not 
impossible)  to  realize  that  by  regeneration  at  the  moment 
of  salvation  one  becomes  a  legitimate  offspring  of  God  and 
He  becomes  the  legitimate  Father  of  the  regenerated  one. 
Such  a  reality  is  wholly  incomprehensible  to  one  in  this  life. 
When  the  child  of  God  awakens  in  heaven  it  is  probable  he 
will  then  appreciate  what  actual  sonship  to  God  provides. 
Though  the  truth  may  not  be  understood  here,  the  Scriptures 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  fact  that  God  by  His  spirit 
does  regenerate  those  who  believe  in  Christ.  In  John  1 :12-13 
it  is  disclosed  that  to  as  many  as  received  Him  gave  He  the 
power  (or  right)  to  become  sons  of  God,  “which  were  born  of 
God.”  That  is,  as  many  as  received  Him  were  then  and  there 
born  of  God  and  all  rights  to  that  position  were  granted  to 
them,  even  to  them  that  believed  in  His  name. 

Thus,  again,  in  Romans  8:29  it  is  written  as  true  of 
each  saved  one :  “For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre¬ 
destinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he 
[the  greater  Son]  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many  [who — 
because  they  are  sons — He  may  call]  brethren.”  Because 
they  are  legally  sons  they  are  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ  (Rom.  8:17).  They  could  hardly  be  classified  as 
the  heirs  of  God  unless  they  are  actual  sons  of  God.  Such 
declarations  can  hardly  be  misunderstood  though  difficult  in 
themselves  to  comprehend.  Again  the  Apostle  writes  in  Ga¬ 
latians  4:6:  “And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father.”  It  is  important  to  observe  that  “ye  are  sons.” 

Acquisition  of  eternal  life.  The  possession  of  eternal  life — 
the  very  life  of  God — is  most  essential  if  one  is  to  be  fitted 
for  heaven.  However,  the  gift  of  eternal  life  from  God 
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must  always  be  considered  separately  from  the  thought  of 
mere  endless  human  existence,  which  all  that  are  born  into 
this  world  have.  The  gift  of  eternal  life  is  closely  akin  to 
sonship,  already  considered.  It  is  the  reception  of  a  divine 
nature  which  comes  through  regeneration.  The  Scriptures 
bear  witness  to  this  marvelous  reality,  which  reality  may 
not  be  disclosed  or  detected  in  this  life,  but  will  be  most 
evident  and  wonderful  in  the  ages  to  come  in  glory.  “The 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord” 
(Rom.  6 :23) ;  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  (John  3 :16) ;  “I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand”  (John  10:28); 
“He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  life”  (1  John  5:12). 

No  person  possessing  merely  this  finite  human  life  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light. 

Perfection  forever.  Wholly  in  harmony  with  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  that  one  has  been  made  meet  to  be  a  par¬ 
taker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  is  the  truth 
that  to  the  extent  of  God’s  marvelous  work  in  salvation 
the  believer  has  been  perfected  forever  by  Christ’s  one 
offering  of  Himself — not  merely  to  satisfy  the  standards 
of  men  or  of  the  world,  but  to  satisfy  God  Himself.  In 
Hebrews  10:14  it  is  written:  “For  by  one  offering  [of  Him¬ 
self]  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.” 
As  the  word  sanctify  means  to  set  apart  and  as  all  Chris¬ 
tians  are  set  apart  completely  by  their  position  in  Christ, 
this  text  becomes  an  assurance  that,  as  a  part  of  salvation^ 
all  who  are  saved  are  perfected  forever  by  Christ’s  one 
offering  of  Himself. 

This  universal  perfecting  of  saints  in  Christ  is  presented 
by  the  Scriptures  in  various  ways.  At  John  1:16  it  is  de¬ 
clared:  “And  of  his  fulness  have  all  ye  received,  and  grace 
for  grace.”  Here  the  important  word  is  fulness,  which  refers 
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to  that  unto  which  nothing  can  be  added.  The  Greek  word 
so  translated  is  and  fvlness  is  indeed  a  correct  trans¬ 

lation.  As  an  exposition  of  that  which  is  included  in  this 
fulness  or  nXripiofia,  it  is  written  in  Colossians  1 :19 :  *Tor  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  [Christ]  should  all  fulness 
dwell.”  So,  likewise,  in  Colossians  2:9  it  is  further  asserted: 
“For  in  him  [Christ]  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.”  Thus  again  in  Colossians  2:10  the  same  assuring 
truth  is  repeated  as  has  been  stated  in  John  1:16,  namely, 
“And  ye  are  complete  in  him”  (Christ).  Though  the  trans¬ 
lators  have  changed  from  the  word  ftdneas  to  a  related  word 
like  complete  in  the  verse  just  cited,  the  Greek  statement  is: 
“And  ye  are  pleeroma  in  Him”  (Christ),  meaning  it  is  all 
possible  and  actual  because  “ye  are  in  him”  (Christ). 

Though  so  little  is  comprehended  of  what  it  means  to  be 
in  Christ,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  and  believed  that 
one  cannot  be  in  Christ  without  partaking  of  what  Christ  is. 
In  this  stupendous  revelation  of  Colossians  2 :9-10  it  is  stated 
that  Christ  is  Himself  the  pleeroma  of  the  Godhead  bodily, 
and  that  the  believer  is  pleeroma  before  God  with  the 
pleeroma  which  Christ  is — ^*"and  ye  are  pleeroma  in  Him” 
(Christ).  This  incomprehensible  revelation,  that  the  child  of 
God  is  what  Christ  is  as  being  in  Him,  aids  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  word  the  Apostle  has  given  in  2  Corinthians 
5:17-18:  “If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old 
things  [in  respect  to  position]  have  passed  away;  behold, 
all  things  [in  respect  to  position]  are  become  new.  And  all 
things  are  of  God.” 

The  gift  of  righteousness.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  deals  finally  with  the  matter  of  righteousness,  presents 
righteousness  then  in  four  aspects:  the  righteousness  of  Ck)d 
(3:25-26),  the  self-righteousness  of  man  (10:3),  righteous¬ 
ness  inwrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (8:4),  and  imputed  right¬ 
eousness  (3:22).  It  is  the  major  theme  of  this  Epistle  to 
present  “the  gift  of  righteousness”  (5:17)  or  a  righteousness 
from  God  which  is  reckoned  to  everyone  that  believeth. 
Since  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  complete  and  official 
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declaration  of  that  which  enters  into  the  gospd  of  the  grace 
of  God  and  since  imputed  righteousness  is  the  central  or 
major  theme  of  this  Epistle,  it  follows  by  a  logic  which 
may  not  be  questioned  that  the  theme  of  impvted  righteous¬ 
ness  is  the  major  feature  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
It  is  what  God  offers  along  with  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 

This  righteousness  is  that  which,  in  His  wondrous  grace, 
God  provides  for  the  one  who  has  no  righteousness  of  his 
own.  This  is  clearly  declared  in  2  Corinthians  5:21:  “For  he 
hath  made  him  [Christ]  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin; 
that  we  [who  knew  no  righteousness]  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him.”  By  the  sacrificial  offering  of 
Himself,  He  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  a  sin  offering  for 
us  to  the  end  that  we,  who  knew  no  righteousness,  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  It  is  all  because  the 
believer  is  in  Christ  that  so  much  can  be  imputed  to  him. 
And  much  indeed  is  revealed  by  the  word  made  as  it  has  been 
used  in  this  passage,  for  by  this  it  is  revealed  that  what  is 
done  for  Christ  and  what  is  done  for  the  Christian  are  done 
by  Another.  Christ  is  made  a  sin  offering  by  the  Father, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  the  believer  is  made  the  righteousness 
of  God,  as  himself  now  being  in  Christ.  These  are  all  abso¬ 
lute  terms,  and  it  is  true  that  each  chiM  of  God  is  clothed 
with  the  righteousness  of  God ;  for  that  righteousness  reaches 
to  all  and  comes  down  upon  all  who  believe.  This  is  asserted 
in  Romans  3:22:  “Even  the  righteousness  of  God  [i.e.,  the 
gift]  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all 
them  that  believe.” 

Again  it  is  stated  that  one  cannot  be  in  Christ  without 
partaking  of  what  Christ  is,  and  He  is  the  righteousness  of 
God.  He  is  “made  unto  us  .  .  .  righteousness”  (1  Cor.  1:30). 
In  truth  God  could  not  accept  any  righteousness  other  than 
that  which  is  His  own,  and  by  no  other  righteousness  will 
any  sinner  ever  enter  heaven. 

All  this,  with  what  has  gone  before,  serves  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  baptizing  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  the  believer  is  united  to  Christ  forever.  Being  in 
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Christ,  the  believer  at  once  becomes  not  only  accepted  in 
the  Beloved  and  perfected  forever,  but  by  so  much  he  has 
a  new  motive  for  a  holy  life.  No  longer,  if  he  understood 
what  it  revealed  regarding  himself,  is  the  believer  striving 
to  be  accepted  of  God  as  in  a  merit  system,  but  he  is  called 
upon  to  live  as  one  should  live  who  is  accepted.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Mosaic  merit  system  is  “done  away.”  What 
part  has  anyone  with  a  system  which  aims  to  gain  merit, 
when  he  already  is  perfected  with  a  righteousness  and 
pleeroma  to  which  nothing  could  be  added?  The  merit  system 
is  “done  away,”  for  “Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right¬ 
eousness  to  every  one  that  believeth”  (Rom.  10:4).  It  is 
therefore  not  necessarily  a  heresy  to  be  punished  if  one 
believes  that  the  law  system  of  merit  is  done  away  for  the 
child  of  God  under  grace. 

It  is  concluded  then  that  the  believer,  when  saved,  is 
fitted  or  made  meet  for  entrance  into  and  for  life  in  heaven ; 
and  he  can  say,. if  he  understands  at  all  his  relation  to  God: 
“Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.”  It 
yet  remains  to  be  seen  that  mighty  transformations  are  added 
by  the  power  of  Grod  to  all  this  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  believer  and  at  the  rapture  (or  when  Christ  returns  for 
His  own). 

II.  CHANGES  AT  DEATH  AND  AT  THE  RAPTURE 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  mighty  transformations 
which  are  divinely  wrought  at  the  moment  one  is  saved,  to 
the  end  that  this  one  may  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,  it  is  now  proposed  to  trace  something  of 
the  future  enormous  changes  which  together  are  to  complete 
the  preparation  of  the  believer  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  third 
heaven  and  a  member  of  the  family  and  household  of  God. 

Among  those  transformations  yet  to  be  named,  the  first 
three  are  quite  possibly  experienced  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  Christian.  So  little  is  said,  beyond  what  is  here  to  be 
mentioned,  of  the  Christian’s  experience  in  death  that  one 
cannot  speak  with  any  great  certainty.  In  fact,  it  was  on 
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account  of  the  secrecy  which  is  maintained  regarding  the 
Christian’s  experience  at  death  that  the  Apostle  Paul — ^who 
had  been  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  12:1-4) 
doubtless  at  the  time  he  was  stoned  to  death  at  Lystra  (Acts 
14:19)»  and  who  evidently  returned  to  this  earthly  sphere 
to  continue  his  witness  for  a  longer  time — was  given  a 
‘‘thorn  in  the  flesh”  lest  he  should  reveal  the  things  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  And  while  it  is  evident  he  never  transgressed 
the  limitations  put  upon  him  to  the  end  that  these  very 
things  might  be  kept  secret,  he  did  say  ‘‘to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ  ...  is  far  better.”  Among  those  things  which 
are  yet  to  be  experienced  by  the  believer,  possibly  at  his 
death,  are: 

1.  A  clarified  vision.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Apostle  (1  Cor. 
13:12)  that  he  would  later  see  face  to  face  rather  than,  as 
then,  ‘‘through  a  glass,  darkly.”  It  is  evident  that  the  face 
he  would  see  would  be  that  of  the  glorified  Savior.  As  a 
present  promise,  the  same  Apostle  states:  ‘‘God  .  .  .  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Cor.  4:6). 
If  the  present  view  of  that  face  is  no  less  than  the  glory  of 
God,  what,  indeed,  will  it  be  to  see  Him  in  His  glory  face 
to  face?  It  would  seem  probable  that  this  vision  is  given 
the  believer  at  the  moment  of  his  death. 

2.  Possession  of  divine  knowledge.  In  the  same  passage 
(1  Cor.  13:12)  the  Apostle  declares  that  then,  at  that  future 
time,  he  shall  know  even  as  he  was  known.  Such,  without 
doubt,  is  a  veiled  reference  to  the  present  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  God,  and  by  so  much  the  Apostle  indicates  that 
he  is  to  gain  an  enlarged  knowledge,  something  more  like 
indeed  what  God  Himself  possesses.  This,  too,  would  seem 
to  be  granted  the  believer  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
the  present  life. 

3.  An  intermediate  body.  Lest  the  believer  at  death  should 
be  bodiless  or  disembodied,  there  is  provided  a  body  from 
heaven  which  may  serve  the  believer  until  the  resurrection. 
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when  he  receives  his  body  from  the  grrave.  That  provided 
body  will  be  heavenly  in  character  (2  Cor.  5:1-8). 

4.  A  glorified  body.  In.  spite  of  the  almost  universal  belief 
that  the  human  body  is  permanently  discarded  at  death,  the 
Scripture  gives  assurance  that  there  is  as  much  promise  for 
the  future  of  the  body  as  for  the  soul  or  spirit  of  those  who 
are  saved.  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  however,  is  uni¬ 
versal.  “All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  [Christ’s] 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth”  (John  5:28-29).  Thus  both  the 
saved  and  the  unsaved  of  all  ages  are  included. 

To  understand  God’s  purpose  respecting  the  future  of  the 
human  body,  one  must  follow  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Apart  from  the  Bible  no  knowledge  of  such  a  thing 
could  be  had.  Thanksgiving  may  well  be  offered  that  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Apostle  has  written  fully 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  believer’s  body. 

While  nothing  is  revealed  respecting  the  future  of  the 
physical  body  of  the  unsaved,  it  is  disclosed  that  their  bodies 
are  raised,  for  it  is  said  that  all  who  are  in  the  grave  shall 
hear  His  voice  and  come  forth.  According  to  Revelation  20 :12 
the  dead,  both  small  and  great,  are  said  to  stand  before  the 
great  white  throne.  The  very  act  of  standing  is  itself  equiv¬ 
alent  to  resurrection  from  the  state  of  death.  This,  also,  is 
universal  and  answers  to  the  declaration  that  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished 
(Rev.  20:5).  In  this  contemplation  of  the  resurrection  there 
are  those  who  are  included  in  “the  first  resurrection.” 
“Blessed  and  holy”  are  these.  The  “rest  of  the  dead”  are 
those  who  are  raised  for  the  judgment  of  the  great  white 
throne  after  a  period  of  a  thousand  years. 

When  the  classification  of  those  resurrected  is  given  in 
1  Corinthians  15:22-24,  there  are  in  all  three  divisions  or 
groupings,  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  “the  firstfruits” 
is  necessarily  included.  The  order  is,  first  the  resurrection  of 
“Christ  the  firstfruits,”  then,  the  same  two  divisions  of  hu- 
manit3r*s  resurrection — “they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his  coming” 
and  the  “end”  resurrection. 
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The  universality  of  resurrection  is  the  same  as  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  death  as  the  result  of  Adam’s  sin.  As  in  the 
first  Adam  all  die,  so  in  the  Last  Adam,  or  rather  by  the  Last 
Adam,  all  are  made  alive ;  but  not  in  Christ  as  in  the  reading 
of  the  Authorized  Version^  but  by  Christ,  The  unsaved  are 
not  raised  in  Christ,  but  are  raised  by  Christ  (John  5:28-29). 

Another  assurance  that  all  are  raised  is  given  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  words,  “but  every  man  in  his  own  order,” 
that  is,  his  own  group  or  company  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
this  connection,  the  interval  between  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  of  those  who  are  Christ’s  at  His  coming  is  seen 
to  be  the  entire  period  between  the  first  and  second  advents 
of  Christ.  The  interval  between  the  resurrection  of  those 
that  are  Christ’s  and  the  resurrection  of  the  unsaved  is 
seen,  again,  to  be  that  of  Christ’s  kingdom  reign  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  (cf.  Rev.  20:5,  12).  In  that  kingdom  reign  Christ 
must  put  down  all  rule  and  authority  which  is  opposed  to 
God,  even  that  to  be  found  in  angelic  spheres.  The  last  enemy 
to  be  destroyed  is  death.  This  evidently  is  done  by  reversing 
death  through  resurrection.  From  that  time  on  “there  shall 
be  no  more  death”  (Rev.  21:4).  Little  indeed  does  it  matter 
how  much  men  desire  to  die.  None  can  ever  die  again.  The 
word  destroy  in  1  Corinthians  15:26,  as  in  Romans  6:6,  is 
better  rendered  annid.  That  is,  the  foe  is  rendered  impotent. 

The  context  in  1  Corinthians  15  goes  on  to  say  that  all 
power  and  authority  are  given  unto  the  Son  excepting  any 
authority  over  the  Father  who  bestows  this  authority  (1  Cor. 
15:27).  Then  follows  the  all-inclusive  and  all-important 
statement  that  when  all  things  are  subdued  unto  the  Son, 
then  He — the  Son — continues  to  reign  by  the  same  authority 
by  which  He  reigns  throughout  the  previous  thousand  years, 
that  is,  as  the  one  qualified  to  do  so  because  He  has  subdued 
all  things  unto  the  Father  (cf.  1  Cor.  15:28).  In  other  words, 
the  kingdom  reign  of  Christ  does  not  terminate  the  reign  of 
Christ.  This  could  not  be  so  in  the  light  of  various  promises 
to  the  effect  that  He  is  to  reign  forever  (cf.  Isa.  9:7;  Jer. 
33:17;  Dan.  7:14;  Luke  1:33;  Rev.  11:15). 
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Clear  and  distinct  answer  is  griven  to  the  question,  “How 
are  the  [Christian]  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come?”  (1  Cor.  15:35).  Having  declared  the  variation 
in  bodies  and  in  glories,  the  Apostle  states:  “So  also  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead”  (15:42).  In  this  chapter  the 
phrases  “It  is  sown”  and  “It  is  raised”  occur  four  times.  It 
is  common  to  say  that  the  body  is  buried  and  it  is  true  that 
seed  which  is  sown  is  buried;  but  a  thing  is  sown  with 
expectation  that  something  will  come  up  as  a  result  of  that 
sowing.  Doubts  are  common  ever  among  Christians  that  the 
actual  body  is  raised,  because  of  its  disintegration  in  the 
grave.  In  spite  of  corruption,  however,  this  is  a  work  of 
God  which  is  assured  to  us  by  His  own  promise:  “All  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth” 
(John  5:28-29),  as  for  example  He  said  to  Lazarus,  “Come 
forth,”  and  he  came. 

What  is  sown  in  corruption  is  declared  to  be  raised  in 
incorruptiom  Whatever  is  sown  is  raised.  The  pattern  of 
this  resurrection  is  that  of  Christ  Himself.  He  left  nothing 
in  the  grave  but  the  grave  clothes.  “It  is  sown  in  dishonour 
[lack  of  glory] ;  it  is  raised  in  glory.”  “It  is  sown  in  weak¬ 
ness;  it  is  raised  in  power,”  not  by  power,  though  that  is 
true  enough  besides  (cf.  Eph.  1:19).  It  is  raised  a  powerful 
body  and  that  according  to  the  standards  of  heaven  and  not 
the  standards  of  earth.  No  doubt,  a  powerful  body  is  needed 
to  carry  its  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  (cf.  2  Cor. 
4:17).  “It  is  sown  a  natural  body,”  or  a  body  adapted  to 
the  soul  with  its  emotions;  “it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body,” 
or  one  adapted  to  the  presence  of  God.  “There  is  a  natural 
[or  soul]  type  of  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.” 

So  it  may  be  restated  that  in  resurrection  the  believer’s 
body  will  be  changed  from  corruption  to  incorruption;  from 
limitations  to  glory;  from  weakness  to  a  body  of  power; 
from  a  body  adapted  to  the  soul  to  a  body  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  man.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  promise  for  those  who  go 
by  death  and  resurrection  to  be  with  the  Lord  in  glory.  But 
the  Apostle  also  reveals  that  not  all  shall  go  in  this  way  and 
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that  some  shall  be  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  (1  Thess.  4:16-17).  However,  such  as  remain  and 
are  caught  up  in  translation,  are  not  to  carry  this  mortal 
body  into  heaven.  “We  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.”  This  mortal  shall  put  on  inunor- 
tality,  as  this  corruptible  puts  on  incorruption;  the  end 
being  the  same  in  either  case —  a  “body  .  .  .  like  unto  his 
glorious  body”  (Phil.  3:21).  So  it  may  be  seen  that  among 
the  future  changes  designed  for  the  Christian  is  the  gaining 
of  a  new  body  like  unto  His  glorious  body. 

5.  A  perfect  bride.  Not  the  least — ^though  the  last  to  be 
mentioned  here — of  the  mighty  changes  yet  to  be  experienced 
at  the  rapture  will  be  the  fact  that  the  whole  company  who 
comprise  the  Church  and  each  one  in  particular,  or  individu¬ 
ally,  will  be  so  changed  that  the  company  will  be  the  glori¬ 
fied  Bride  of  the  Lamb.  These  changes  are  suggested  at  once, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Christ  will  not  be  ashamed  of 
His  Bride.  To  this  end  she  must  become  such  as  may  ravish 
Him  throughout  all  eternity.  He  must  and  will  be  enraptured 
with  her  loveliness.  What,  indeed,  of  this  earth  could  ever 
arise  to  the  point  of  being  an  ecstasy  to  the  Son  of  God? 

The  great  Apostle  discloses,  again  when  writing  of  the 
Church  as  the  Bride  of  Christ,  that  “Christ  .  .  .  loved  the 
church,  and  gave  himself  for  it;  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having 
spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be 
holy  and  without  blemish”  (Eph.  6:25-27).  These  mighty 
changes  are  suggested  by  the  words  “glorious  church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing”  and  “holy  and 
without  blemish.” 

Truly  mighty  changes  must  be  wrought  if  this  company 
of  injured  sinners  of  the  earth  shall  be  so  advanced  as  to 
be  an  elation  to  Christ  forever.  These,  indeed,  are  the  citizens 
of  the  third  heaven  and  they  are  not  to  be  unwelcome 
intruders  into  a  sphere  in  which  they  cannot  share,  but  are 
fitted  by  divine  creation  for  the  family  and  household  of  God. 
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In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been  shown  that  vast 
changes  are  wrought  by  God  at  the  time  one  is  saved,  and 
in  this  section  it  has  been  noted  that  great  changes  are 
anticipated  at  death  and  at  the  rapture  (or  when  the  Church 
meets  the  Lord  in  glory).  In  a  third  section  to  follow,  the 
believer’s  responsibility  in  view  of  these  mighty  changes 
will  be  set  forth. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  contirmed) 

^  ^ 

’’Commentators,  it  is  true,  have  here  (2  Cor.  12:2-4) 
found  two  visions  and,  by  consequence,  made  ’the  third 
heaven’  and  ’paradise’  refer  to  different  places — ^but,  as  we 
think,  without  sufficient  reason;  for  1.  The  natural  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  passage  makes  on  the  mind  is  the  other  way. 
We  know  by  actual  experiment  that  nine  out  of  ten  who 
read  it,  unprejudiced  and  without  a  theory  to  support,  take 
’paradise’  and  the  ’third  heaven’  as  meaning  the  same.  The 
words  ’visions  and  revelations’  are  used  in  the  plural 
either  as  introducing  the  subject  indefinitely,  as  though  he 
had  said  ’I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  visions  and  revela¬ 
tions,’  or  because  of  the  many  things  seen  and  revealed  during 
the  vision.  2.  The  Greek  text,  though  unnoticed  by  com¬ 
mentators,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  one  vision.  In  the  expres¬ 
sions  ’caught  up  to  the  third  heaven’  and  ’up  to  paradise’ 
the  prepositions  used  are  different:  in  the  first  case  it  is 
heds,  ’caught  up  as  far  as  the  third  heaven,’  in  the  other,  eis, 
*into  paradise’;  the  kai  of  the  third  verse — ^which  many 
regard  as  introducing  a  second  vision — ^we  take  as  carrying 
forward  the  vision  to  a  fuller  and  higher  development  of  the 
celestial  state.  That  is,  he  was  not  only  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven,  but  introduced  into  paradise — ^that  part  of  the 
third  heaven  where  the  divine  glory  is  especially  manifest 
and  where,  consequently,  he  would  see  and  hear  many  things 
which  it  was  not  lawful  or  possible  to  utter.” — Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  January,  1866. 


MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

THE  HISTORICAL  CONTEXT  OF 
PREMILLENNIALISM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

While  modern  premillennialism  depends  upon  Scriptural 
foundations  for  its  apologetic  and  theological  statement,  it 
has  nevertheless  a  significant  historical  context.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  some  historians  have  held  low  views  of  premil- 
lennialism,  with  the  result  that  premillennialism  has  seldom 
had  fair  consideration  in  historical  treatments  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Liberals  and  skeptics  surveying  the  evidence  with 
theological  indifference  have  often  arrived  at  a  fairer  view 
of  the  evidence  for  premillennialism  in  history  than  those 
endeavoring  to  defend  another  millennial  position. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  a  theological  study  of 
premillennialism  to  include  an  adequate  history  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.  An  exhaustive  modern  study  of  the  subject  remains 
for  someone  to  undertake.  Fortunately,  the  main  issues  are 
clear  in  even  a  casual  study,  and  the  significant  evidence  in 
relation  to  premillennialism  can  hardly  be  disputed  by  any 
scholarly  sources  produced  to  date.  The  evidence  for  premil¬ 
lennialism  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  and  theology  of  the  early  church  at  least  in  its  main 
elements  is  commonly  recognized.  It  needs  here  only  to  be 
restated  as  forming  the  historical  context  of  modern  premil¬ 
lennialism.  This  testimony  unites  in  one  river  of  evidence  that 
the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  the  theology 
of  the  early  church  was  not  only  premillennial,  but  that  its 
premillennialism  was  practically  undisputed  except  by  here¬ 
tics  and  skeptics  until  the  time  of  Augustine.  The  coming  of 
Christ  as  the  prelude  for  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  on  earth  in  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament 
kingdom  prophecies  was  the  almost  uniform  expectation  both 
of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  early 
church.  This  is  essential  premillennialism  however  it  may 
differ  in  its  details  from  its  modern  advanced  counterpart. 
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PREMILLENNIALISM  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Premillennialism  is  founded  principally  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  interpreted  literally,  the 
Old  Testament  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  prophetic  expec¬ 
tation  of  Israel.  They  confidently  anticipated  the  coming  of 
a  Savior  and  Deliverer,  a  Messiah  who  would  be  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King.  They  expected  that  He  would  deliver  them 
from  their  enemies  and  usher  in  a  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
peace,  and  prosperity  upon  a  redeemed  earth.  It  is  hardly 
subject  to  dispute  that  the  Old  Testament  presents  such  a 
picture,  not  in  isolated  texts,  but  in  the  constantly  repeated 
declaration  of  most  of  the  prophets.  All  the  major  prophets 
and  practically  all  the  minor  prophets  have  Messianic  sections 
picturing  the  restoration  and  glory  of  Israel  in  this  future 
kingdom.  This  is  so  clear  to  competent  students  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  it  is  conceded  by  practically  all  parties  that 
the  Old  Testament  presents  premillennial  doctrine  if  inter¬ 
preted  literally.  The  premillennial  interpretation  presents  the 
only  possible  literal  fulfillment  for  the  hundreds  of  verses 
of  prophetic  testimony. 

These  facts  are  usually  admitted  by  opponents  of  pre¬ 
millennialism.  Allis,  a  determined  foe  of  premillennialism, 
states :  “The  Old  Testament  prophecies  if  literally  interpreted 
cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  fulfilled  or  as  being 
capable  of  fulfillment  in  this  present  age.”‘  In  other  words, 
a  literal  fulfillment  would  demand  a  millennial  kingdom  on 
earth  after  the  second  advent,  i.e.,  the  premillennial  interpre¬ 
tation.  Floyd  Hamilton,  who  attacks  premillennialism,  con¬ 
cedes,  “Now  we  must  frankly  admit  that  a  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  gives  us  just  such  a 
picture  of  an  earthly  reign  of  the  Messiah  as  the  premil- 
lennialist  pictures.  That  was  the  kind  of  a  Messianic  kingdom 
that  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ  were  looking  for,  on  the 
basis  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.’”  It 
is  agreed,  then,  that  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old 


’Oswald  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  238. 

®Floyd  Hamilton,  The  Basis  of  the  Millennial  Faith,  p.  38. 
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Testament  supports  the  premillennial  viewpoint  and  that 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  held  just  such  views  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

*  Amillenarians  have  followed  two  main  routes  to  escape 
the  logical  result  of  this  admission.  The  first  has  been  to  hold 
that  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  wrong. 
This  is  essentially  the  position  of  Hamilton  quoted  above. 
While  he  admits,  “In  fact,  the  Jews  were  looking  for  just 
such  a  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  the  Messiah  in  Jerusalem,**' 
he  continues,  “Jesus  Himself,  in  speaking  of  that  whole 
idea  said.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  (or,  in  the  midst 
of)  you*  (Luke  17:21),  thus  contradicting  the  idea  that  it 
was  to  be  an  earthly,  literal,  Jewish  kingdom.***  As  he  goes 
on  to  explain,  the  error  in  the  premillennial  interpretation 
is  that  they  interpret  the  prophecies  literally,  just  as  the 
Jews  did. 

The  other  route  followed  by  amillenarians  is  another 
expedient  for  disposing  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  without  literal  fulfillment.  This  line  of  thought  is  to 
admit  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  rightly  promise 
the  Jews  a  kingdom  on  earth  as  usually  presented  by  pre- 
millenarians,  but  to  cancel  this  promise  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  conditioned  on  faith  and  obedience.  In  other  words, 
the  promise  will  never  be  fulfilled  because  Israel  failed.  As 
Allis  puts  it,  “.  .  .  obedience  is  the  precondition  of  blessing 
under  all  circumstances.**'  He  goes  on  to  argue  that  obedience 
is  the  condition  for  fulfillment  of  all  God*s  covenant  relations, 
specifically  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  the  Davidic  covenant, 
and  the  Gospel  of  grace.* 

These  two  lines  of  amillennial  argument,  are,  of  course, 
contradictory.  One  assumes  that  a  literal  interpretation  is 
right  but  fulfillment  is  forfeited  for  disobedience.  The  other 
assumes  that  literal  interpretation  is  wrong  and  therefore 
only  spiritual  fulfillment  is  to  be  expected.  Amillenarians 

p.  39. 

*Loc.  cit. 

‘Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  32-48. 
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like  Allis  use  both  principles  even  though  their  respective 
premises  nullify  each  other.  It  is  plain  that  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  costs  to  dispose  of  these  kingdom  promises 
without  being  too  particular  as  to  what  method  is  followed. 
Premillenarians  hold,  of  course,  that  the  promises  are  uncon¬ 
ditional  and  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  that  premil- 
lennialism  as  found  in  the  New  Testament  confirms  the  pre- 
millennialism  of  the  Old  Testament  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

PREMILLENNIALISM  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

The  answer  to  the  amillennial  objection  to  premillennial 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  in  two  principal  forms.  First,  the  expectation  of 
the  Jews  for  literal  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom  promises  is 
confirmed.  Second,  this  confirmation  proves  that  the  Old 
Testament  promises  are  unconditional  as  to  ultimate  literal 
fulfillment. 

It  has  been  noted  that  rightly  or  wrongly  it  was  the 
universal  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  the  kingdom  promises 
would  be  literally  fulfilled.  What  does  the  New  Testament 
have  to  say  about  this  expectation?  In  Luke  1:32-33,  Mary 
is  told  by  the  angel,  in  relation  to  the  child  Jesus,  *'He  shall 
be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and 
the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David:  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever; 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.”  In  view  of  the 
common  Jewish  expectation,  how  would  Mary  interpret  such 
a  prophecy?  It  should  certainly  be  clear  that  she  would 
consider  it  a  confirmation  of  the  literal  interpretation  and 
literal  fulfillment  of  the  Davidic  covenant.  She  would  natu¬ 
rally  expect  that  her  child  Jesus  would  sit  on  an  earthly 
Davidic  throne.  In  spite  of  the  disobedience  of  Israel  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  long  years  in  which  no  one  sat  on 
the  throne  of  David,  here  was  confirmation  of  the  precise 
expectation  common  among  the  Jews.  Did  Mary  for  one 
moment  hold  the  amillenarian  view?  Would  she  spiritualize 
this  passage — ^the  throne  of  David  is  God's  throne  in  heaven; 
the  kingdom  is  a  spiritual  kingdom;  Israel  is  synonymous 
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with  the  church?  Certainly  not!  It  was  totally  foreign  to 
her  thinking.  If  the  amillenarians  are  right,  Mary  was  sadly 
deceived.  The  prophecy  of  the  angel  could  hardly  have  been 
better  worded  to  confirm  the  ordinary  Jewish  hope  as  well 
as  the  exact  essentials  of  the  premillennial  position — the 
literal  and  earthly  fulfillment  of  the  Davidic  covenant. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Christ  taught  much  concerning 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  God’s  kingdom.  The  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  on  earth  following  the  second  advent  by  no  means 
exhausts  kingdom  truth.  The  important  point  is,  however, 
that  whenever  the  precise  kingdom  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  introduced,  these  promises  and  their  literal 
fulfillment  are  never  denied,  corrected,  or  altered,  but  are 
instead  confirmed. 

There  is  much  positive  evidence  in  the  New  Testament 
for  premillennial  teachings.  It  is  clear  that  the  Jews  rejected 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  King  and  Messiah,  not  as  their  Savior, 
and  in  so  doing  fulfilled  literally  those  prophecies  dealing 
with  His  rejection  and  death.  His  rejection  did  not  alter 
the  kingdom  promises,  however.  When  the  mother  of  James 
and  John  sought  special  privilege  for  her  sons  in  the  kingdom 
(Mt.  20:20-23),  her  request  was  not  denied  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  kingdom,  but  rather  that 
the  privilege  she  requested  was  to  be  given  to  those  chosen 
by  the  Father.  Again  Christ  the  night  before  His  rejection 
and  crucifixion  told  His  disciples  that  they  would  sit  on 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  the  kingdom 
(Lk.  22:29-30).  In  Acts  1:6,  when  the  disciples  wanted  to 
know  when  the  kingdom  was  going  to  be  restored  to  Israel, 
they  were  not  told  that  they  were  in  error,  that  the  kingdom 
would  never  be  restored  to  Israel,  but  only  that  it  was  not 
for  them  to  know  the  “times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father 
hath  put  in  his  own  power”  (Acts  1:7).  When  Paul  raises 
the  question  concerning  the  future  of  Israel,  in  Romans  9-11, 
and  considers  the  possibility  of  God  rescinding  His  promises 
to  them  as  a  nation  and  casting  them  off  forever,  he  exclaims, 
“God  forbid”  (Rom.  11:1).  The  whole  tenor  of  Romans 
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9-11  is  to  the  point  that  while  Israel  for  the  present  is  cut 
off  the  olive  tree  of  blessing,  Israel  is  scheduled  to  be  restored 
at  the  second  advent,  when  the  Deliverer  will  come  out  of 
Zion.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  this  regard  that  “the  gifts 
and  callings  of  God  are  without  repentance”  (Rom.  11:29), 
i.e.,  that  God  will  fulfill  His  purpose  regarding  the  nation 
Israel. 

The  book  of  Revelation  is,  of  course,  the  classic  passage 
on  premillennialism.  Revelation,  while  subject  to  all  types 
of  scholarly  abuse  and  divergent  interpretation,  if  taken 
in  its  plain  intent  yields  a  simple  outline  of  premillennial 
truth — ^first  a  time  of  great  tribulation,  then  the  second 
advent,  the  binding  of  Satan,  the  deliverance  and  blessing 
of  the  saints,  a  righteous  government  on  earth  for  1000 
years,  followed  by  the  final  judgments  and  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth.  The  only  method  of  interpretation  of  Reve¬ 
lation  which  has  ever  yielded  a  consistent  answer  to  the 
question  of  its  meaning  is  that  which  interprets  the  book, 
however  symbolic,  as  having  its  general  revelation  plain, 
one  to  be  fulfilled  literally,  and  therefore  subject  to  future 
fulfillment. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  testimonies  to  premillennial 
truth  is  found  in  the  absolute  silence  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  for  that  matter  the  early  centuries  of  the  church,  on 
any  controversy  over  premillennial  teaching.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  was  universally  held  by  the  Jews.  It  is  often  admitted 
that  the  early  church  was  predominantly  premillennial.  Yet 
there  is  no  record  of  any  kind  dealing  with  controversy.  It 
is  incredible  that  if  the  Jews  and  the  early  church  were  in 
such  a  serious  error  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  in  their  expectation  of  a  righteous  kingdom  on 
earth  following  the  second  advent,  that  there  should  be  no 
corrective,  and  that  all  the  evidence  should  confirm  rather 
than  deny  such  an  interpretation.  The  general  context  of 
the  New  Testament  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  premillennial 
viewpoint.  The  amillennial  interpretation  has  not  one  verse 
of  positive  testimony  in  the  New  Testament  and  can  be 
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sustained  ony  by  spiritualizing  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the  New. 

EXTRA-BIBLICAL  PREMILLENNIALISM  IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURY 
The  available  evidence  in  regard  to  the  premillennialism 
of  the  first  century  is  not  extensive  by  most  standards,  but 
such  evidence  as  has  been  uncovered  points  in  one  direction — 
the  premillennial  concept.  Peters  in  his  classic  work,  The 
Theocratic  Kingdom,  cites  no  less  than  fifteen  advocates  of 
premillennialism  in  the  first  century."  While  his  classification 
in  some  cases  no  doubt  is  debatable,  in  others  it  is  undis¬ 
puted.  The  notable  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  associated 
with  the  Apostle  John,  is  of  special  weight.  Papias  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  lists  as 
adherents  of  premillennialism  Aristio,  John  the  Presbyter 
and  the  Apostles  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas,  James, 
John,  and  Matthew.  He  certainly  was  in  a  position  to  know 
their  views,  and  his  testimony  is  an  important  link  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  fact  that  the  disciples  continued  in  the  Jewish 
expectation  of  a  kingdom  on  earth.  Peters  also  lists  as  pre- 
millenarians  Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp.  In  previous  discussion  of  amillennialism,  it 
was  shown  that  the  prevailing  opinion  of  both  amillenarians 
and  premillenarians  that  Barnabas  is  premillennial  in  his 
views  is  fully  justified.  Hermas  also  is  conceded  by  practi¬ 
cally  all  parties  as  premillennial.  In  other  words,  there  are 
clear  and  unmistakable  evidences  of  premillennialism  in  the 
first  century.  Further,  this  viewpoint  is  linked  extra-biblically 
with  the  apostles  themselves.  In  contrast  to  these  clear  evi¬ 
dences,  not  one  adherent,  not  one  line  of  evidence  is  produced 
sustaining  the  idea  that  any  first-century  Christians  held 
Augustinian  amillennialism — that  the  inter  ad  vent  period  was 
the  millennial.  Further,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
premillennialism  was  even  disputed.  It  was  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing-majority  view  of  the  early  church. 

PREMILLENNIALISM  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY 
The  second  century  like  the  first  bears  a  sustained  testi- 

’G.  N.  H.  Peters,  The  Theocrmtic  Kintdom,  I,  494-95. 
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mony  to  the  premillennial  character  of  the  early  church. 
Even  the  amillenarians  claim  no  adherents  whatever  by 
name  to  their  position  in  the  second  century  except  in  the 
allegorizing  school  of  interpretation  which  arose  at  the 
very  close  of  the  second  century.  Premillennialism  was 
undisputed  for  the  first  ninety  years  of  the  second  century. 
Among  those  who  can  be  cited  in  this  century  as  holding 
premillennialism  Peters  names  Pothinus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Melito,  Hegesippus,  Tatian,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus, 
and  Apollinaris.*  Of  these  Justin  Mart3nr  (100-168)  is  quite 
outspoken.  He  wrote:  “But  I  and  whatsoever  Christians  are 
orthodox  in  all  things  do  know  that  there  will  be  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  flesh,  and  a  thousand  years  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  built,  adorned,  and  enlarged,  according  as  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  and  other  prophets  have  promised.  For  Isaiah  saith 
of  this  thousand  years  (ch.  65:17),  ‘Behold,  I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth :  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem¬ 
bered,  nor  come  into  mind;  but  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  in 
those  which  I  create:  for,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  to 
triumph,  and  my  people  to  rejoice,’  etc.  Moreover,  a  certain 
man  among  us,  whose  name  is  John,  being  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Christ,  in  that  revelation  which  was  shown  to 
him  prophesied,  that  those  who  believe  in  our  Christ  shall 
fulfil  a  thousand  years  at  Jerusalem;  and  after  that  the 
general,  and  in  a  word,  the  everlasting  resurrection,  and 
last  judgment  of  all  together.  Whereof  also  our  Lord  spake 
when  He  said,  that  therein  they  shall  neither  marry,  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  equal  with  the  angels,  being 
made  the  sons  of  the  resurrection  of  God.”* 

While  even  modern  premillenarians  might  not  accept  the 
details  of  Justin’s  interpretation,  the  notable  fact  is  that  he 
clearly  states  the  essentials  of  premillennialism — the  second 
advent,  followed  by  a  thousand-year  reign  and  the  separating 
of  the  resurrections  before  and  after  the  millennium.  Further, 
Justin  declares  that  this  view  which  he  advocates  is  generally 
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accepted  as  the  orthodox  view  of  the  church.  Peters  accord¬ 
ingly  cites  the  conclusion  of  Semisch  in  Herzog’s  cyclopaedia, 
“Ghiliasm  constituted  in  the  sec.  century  so  decidedly  an 
article  of  faith  that  Justin  held  it  up  as  a  criterion  of  perfect 
orthodoxy.”'* 

The  testimony  of  Justin  is  by  no  means  unsustained  by 
others,  as  Peters  shows.  Pothinus  taught  his  churches  at 
Lyons  and  Vienne  premillennial  doctrine  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Irenaeus  his  successor.  Melito,  the  bishop  of  Sardis, 
is  declared  a  premillenarian  by  Shimeall  in  his  Reply,  based 
on  Jerome  and  Genadius.  Tertullian  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  premillenarian.  Others  are  less  certain  but  the  evidence, 
such  as  it  is,  seems  to  point  to  their  holding  similar  positions. 

In  general,  the  second  century,  then,  has  a  similar  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  first.  All  characters  who  have  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject  are  premillennial  and  this  is  set  forth  as  the 
orthodox  opinion  of  the  church.  Those  who  may  have  denied 
it  were  classified  as  heretics,  not  simply  for  being  opposed 
to  premillennialism  but  for  other  reasons.  The  first  opposi¬ 
tion  to  premillennialism  did  not  become  vocal  until  the 
opening  of  the  third  century.  Amillenarians  and  postmille- 
narians  have  not  only  no  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  their 
position  but  no  evidence  that  there  was  even  a  reasonable 
minority  in  the  church  contending  against  premillennialism. 
Apparently  no  one  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  thought  of 
challenging  this  important  doctrine  in  the  first  two  centuries. 

PREMILLENNIALISM  IN  THE  THIRD  CENTURY 

In  the  third  century  premillennialism  began  its  historic 
decline,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  opposition  arose 
to  premillennial  ideas.  Opponents  of  premillennialism  are 
found  in  Gains,  Clement,  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  others.  The 
form  in  which  the  attack  came  consisted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  allegorizing  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  is  no  credit  to  amillennialism.  Rutgers,  though  a 
determined  foe  of  premillennialism,  analyzes  Clement,  for 
instance,  as  follows:  “Clement,  engrossed  and  charmed  by 
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Greek  philosophy,  applied  this  erroneous  allegorical  method 
to  Holy  Writ.  It  was  a  one-sided  emphasis :  opposed  to  the  real, 
the  visible,  phenomenal,  spacial  and  temporal.  A  Platonic 
idealistic  philosophy  could  not  countenance  carnalistic,  sensu- 
alistic  conceptions  of  the  future  as  that  advanced  by  chiliasm. 
It  shook  the  very  foundations  on  which  chiliasm  rested. 
Robertson  observed  that  ‘it  loosed  its  [chiliasm’s]  sheet- 
anchor, — naive  literalism  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.*  **" 

It  is  not  surprising  that  opposition  to  premillennialism 
should  arise.  All  forms  of  true  doctrine  have  opposition  and 
even  the  majority  view  in  the  history  of  doctrine  is  not 
necessarily  the  right  one.  The  point  of  great  significance  is 
the  form  in  which  the  opposition  arose.  It  was  not  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  orthodox  studies  in  the  Scripture,  nor  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  tried  and  true  hermeneutics.  It  was  rather  the 
subversion  of  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  not  only  as 
applied  to  the  millennial  question  but  all  other  areas  of 
doctrine.  The  church  today  with  one  voice  condemns  all  of 
the  early  opponents  of  premillennialism  as  heretics.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  premillennialism  had  its  rise  in  the  attackers  of  true 
Scriptural  doctrine,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tine  (354-430)  that  one  reputable  adherent  of  amillennialism 
can  be  cited.  The  opposition  of  premillennialism  in  the  third 
century  is  no  asset  to  amillennialism.  While  amillenarians 
may  hail  the  conclusions  of  the  enemies  of  premillennialism, 
they  accept  neither  the  general  method  nor  the  theology  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  attack.  Usually,  like  Allis, 
amillenarians  abandon  the  early  centuries  as  a  lost  cause 
and  begin  with  Augustine. 

The  third  century  had  its  own  continued  witness  to 
premillennialism,  however.  Among  those  who  can  be  cited 
are  Cyprian  (200-258),  Commodian  (200-270),  Nepos  (230- 
280),  Coracion  (230-280),  Victorinus  (240-303),  Methodius 
(250-311),  and  Lactantius  (240-330).  Some  of  these  like 
Commodian  and  Nepos  are  undisputed  premillenarians. 


"W.  H.  Rutgers,  Premillennialism  in  America,  p.  64. 
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Nepos  early  recognized  the  heretical  tendencies  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  school  of  ^theology,  which  was  the  first  effective  op¬ 
ponent  of  premillennialism,  and  he  attacked  them  with  vigor. 
Methodius  is  conceded  as  premillenarian  by  Whitby  himself. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  rising  tide  of  opposition  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  manifest  itself  against  premillennialism,  and 
while  the  church  managed  to  extricate  itself  from  much  of 
the  other  bad  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  premillen¬ 
nialism  became  in  time  one  of  the  fatalities. 

PREMILLENNIALISM  FROM  THE  THIRD  CENTURY 
TO  MODERN  TIMES 

All  admit  that  premillennialism  after  the  third  century 
waned  and  lost  its  hold  on  the  majority  of  the  church.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  rising  strength  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Both  the  theological  and  political  atmosphere  was  against  it. 
While  there  was  a  continued  minority  who  held  premillen¬ 
nialism  both  within  and  without  the  Roman  Church,  they 
were  not  very  vocal  and  were  quite  ineffectual  in  continuing 
a  strong  testimony.  The  Reformers,  while  returning  to  true 
doctrine  in  many  areas,  accepted  Augustine  as  the  starting 
point  for  their  theology,  and  for  the  most  part  accepted 
without  much  consideration  his  opposition  to  premillenni¬ 
alism.  The  fact  that  premillennialism  was  held  by  some 
fanatical  sects  did  not  give  it  much  standing.  It  remained 
for  the  renewal  of  Scriptural  studies  some  time  after  the 
Reformation  to  turn  the  attention  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  church  again  to  the  premillennial  question.  The  last 
hundred  years  have  brought  premillennialism  out  of  its 
partial  eclipse,  and  among  those  who  accept  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  it  continues  to  be  an  area  of  lively  dis¬ 
cussion.  Most  Bible  institutes  as  well  as  some  theological 
seminaries  are  today  propagating  premillennial  truth,  and 
scores  of  evangelical  preachers,  teachers,  and  missionaries, 
as  well  as  widespread  publications  present  premillennialism. 

MODERN  PREMILLENNIALISM 

The  general  features  of  modern  premillennialism  are 
highly  significant  and  need  to  be  outlined  before  assuming 
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the  larger  task  of  the  analysis  and  defense  of  premillennial 
doctrine.  Even  a  casual  observer  of  the  premillennial  move¬ 
ment  in  the  twentieth  century  can  see  certain  important 
tendencies. 

Infallibility  of  Scripture.  Premillennialism  is  based  on 
the  thesis  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture.  It  stands  or  falls 
not  only  on  the  method  of  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but 
also  on  the  question  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
For  this  reason,  premillennialism  is  entirely  confined  to  those 
who  are  conservative  in  their  general  theological  position. 
Premillennialism  has  always  been  the  foe  of  liberal  theology 
and  of  unbelief  in  the  Scriptures.  It  has  often  been  attacked 
for  this  very  reason.  Much  of  the  modern  zeal  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents  has  not  arisen  in  love  for  doctrinal  purity,  but  in 
hatred  of  conservative  Biblical  theology.  To  be  a  premil- 
lenarian  exposes  one  at  once  to  all  who  have  departed  from 
conservative  theology.  Premillennialism  remains  a  bulwark 
against  the  inroads  of  modern  theology. 

Literal  interpretation.  Modern  premillennialism  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  principle  of  literal  interpretation.  Premil¬ 
lennialism  is  a  result  of  the  application  of  this  method  to 
Scriptural  interpretation.  It  is  accordingly  the  foe  of 
modern  liberal  spiritualization  of  all  areas  of  theology  as 
well  as  the  more  confined  spiritualization  of  conservative 
amillenarians.  The  literal  method  of  interpretation  is  also 
vitally  related  to  Biblical  dispensationalism.  The  recognition 
of  Biblical  dispensations  and  the  proper  statement  of  dis¬ 
pensations!  distinctions  is  not  in  itself  a  method  of  interpre¬ 
tation  but  rather  a  result  of  a  method — ^the  application  of  the 
literal  method.  Anti-dispensationalists  are  always  guilty  of 
various  degrees  of  spiritualization  of  Scripture.  The  dispensa- 
tional  method  is  the  literal  method.  In  this  connection  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  extremes  in  dispensations!  distinc¬ 
tions  do  not  have  their  rise  in  a  more  rigid  literal  method, 
but  rather  in  the  area  of  general  interpretation.  Extreme 
dispensationalism  which  divides  the  interadvent  period  into 
Jewish  and  Gentile  churches,  and  makes  much  of  the  New 
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Testament  non-applicable  to  modern  churches,  is  not  more 
or  less  literal  than  ordinary  dispensationalism.  It  is  misap¬ 
plication  of  the  literal  method  rather  than  its  proper  use. 

Evangelicalism.  Premillennialism  has  been  definitely  an 
evangelical  movement.  While  often  charged  with  pessimism 
regarding  this  world  and  with  “other-worldliness,”  premil¬ 
lennialism  has  been  a  large  factor  in  modern  effective  Gospel 
preaching.  A  premillenarian  is  usually  a  believer  in  the 
orthodox  Gospel  and  an  adherent  of  Biblical  theology  in  all 
major  areas.  Premillennialism  among  other  things  has  op¬ 
posed  legalism  or  the  Galatian  error  as  it  exists  today  and 
has  upheld  the  doctrine  of  grace  both  as  the  ground  of 
salvation  and  as  a  rule  of  life  for  the  believer. 

Opposition  to  ecclesiasticism.  Premillennialism  has  tended 
to  be  more  independent  of  human  and  ecclesiastical  opinions 
and  more  inclined  to  exalt  the  Scriptures  and  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  basis  for  conduct.  The  modern  tend¬ 
ency  to  exalt  church  programs  often  pursued  in  the  energy 
of  the  flesh  rather  than  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
trend  to  exalt  submission  to  church  authority  rather  than 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  have  had  no  encouragement  from  premil¬ 
lennialism.  Premillennialism  has  supported  exegetical  preach¬ 
ing,  informal  church  services,  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  extemporaneous  prayers  in  contrast  to  the  ritu¬ 
alism,  formalism,  and  mechanical  tendency  of  modern  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Emphasis  on  prophetic  studies.  It  is  transparent  that  pre¬ 
millennialism  has  also  exalted  the  study  of  prophetic  truth. 
In  contrast  to  the  common  neglect  of  even  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  second  advent,  heaven,  hell,  and  final  judg¬ 
ment,  usually  omitted  from  liberal  theological  preaching,  pre¬ 
millennialism  has  focused  the  white  light  of  careful  investi¬ 
gation  on  Scriptural  teachings  concerning  future  things. 
Prophetic  Bible  conferences  are  inevitably  premillennial  in 
their  doctrine.  Neither  amillennialism  nor  postmillennialism 
ever  aroused  much  interest  in  prophecy. 

Such  is  the  historical  context  of  modern  premillennialism. 
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Rooted  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  a  product  of  literal 
interpretation,  nurtured  by  the  Apostles  and  the  early  church, 
eclipsed  for  centuries  by  the  dark  shadows  of  pagan  phi¬ 
losophies  and  allegorizing  methods  of  interpretation,  emerg¬ 
ing  once  more  as  a  dominant  strain  in  Biblical  theology  in 
these  eschatological  times,  premillennialism  is  more  than  a 
theory,  more  than  a  doctrine.  It  is  a  system  of  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretation  which  alone  honors  the  Word  of  God  as  infallibly 
inspired,  literally  interpreted,  and  sure  of  literal  fulfillment. 
It  has  stirred  the  coals  of  evangelicalism,  created  interest 
in  Biblical  study,  and  constituted  a  preparation  of  God’s 
people  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  for  His  saints.  Premil- 
lennial  truth  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to  those  who 
have  received  it.  To  them  the  Bible  has  become  a  living  book 
to  be  interpreted  in  its  ordinary  sense.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Bible  study  movements  have  usually  been  premillennial, 
and  institutions  which  emphasize  the  study  of  the  text  of 
Scripture,  as  illustrated  in  the  Bible  institute  movement, 
have  often  been  an  integral  part  of  the  premillennial 
movement. 

The  larger  task  of  examining  the  foundations  of  Biblical 
premillennialism  remains  before  us.  The  method  of  approach 
will  be  first  of  all  general,  then  specific,  and  we  trust  with 
profit  to  the  readers. 


Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1951) 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 
PROPHECY 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Because  of  superficial  similarities  between  inspirational 
divination  (widely  practiced  in  the  ancient  Semitic  world) 
and  Old  Testament  prophecy,  modern  scholarship  shows  a 
tendency  to  reduce  Israelite  prophets  to  a  common  stature 
with  those  of  surrounding  nations.  A  comparison  of  Hebrew 
prophetism  with  divinatory  phenomena  of  adjacent  pagan 
peoples,  however,  serves  to  bring  into  clearer  focus  the 
uniqueness  of  the  prophetic  feature  of  Old  Testament  religion. 

Divine  in  its  origin.  The  Hebrew  prophet  believed  in  one 
personal  God,  omnipotent  and  infinitely  holy,  whose  spokes¬ 
man  he  claimed  to  be.  According  to  1  Samuel  9 :9  the  prophet 
was  in  earlier  Israel  commonly  called  a  ro*eh,  that  is,  one 
who  perceives  that  which  does  not  lie  in  the  realm  of  natural 
sight  or  hearing.  Another  early  designation  of  similar  ety¬ 
mology  was  a  hozeh,  “one  who  sees  supernaturally”  (2  Sam. 
24:11).  Later  the  Hebrew  seer  was  more  comonnly  called 
a  nabhi*  (1  Sam.  9:9).  This  popular  name  is  to  be  related 
to  Accadian  nabu,  “to  call”  or  “to  announce”  (either  pas¬ 
sively,  as  Albright*) — one  who  is  called  by  God,  or  (actively, 
as  Koenig*) — an  announcer  for  God,  or  (preferably,  with 
Guillaume*  who  construes  the  term  to  mean  that  the  prophet 
is  the  passive  recipient  of  a  message  manifest  in  his  condi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  his  speech) — one  who  is  in  the  state  of 
announcing  a  message  which  has  been  given  to  him  by  God. 
Accordingly  “Thus  saith  Jehovah”  was  the  authoritative 

'From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  1940,  pp.  231  ft. 

"^Hebraeisches  und  Aramaeisches  Woerterbuch  zum  A  Item  Testament,  1936^ 

p.  260. 

'Prophecy  and  Divination,  1938,  pp.  112  f. 
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formula  which  stamped  his  inspired  utterances  with  the 
finality  and  infallibility  of  a  message  directly  from  God.  As 
God’s  mouthpiece  he  thus  claimed  special  knowledge.  The 
pagan  diviner,  on  the  other  hand,  also  claimed  special 
knowledge  as  one  in  communication  with  superhuman  spiritu¬ 
al  beings  (so-called  gods),  who  are  revealed  in  Scripture  to 
be  demons  (1  Cor.  10:20-21).  The  source  of  Biblical  prophecy 
therefore  is  divine,  in  contrast  to  the  source  of  divination 
which  is  demoniacal. 

Gesenius*  over  a  century  ago  plausibly  but  inconclusively 
connected  nabhi  with  the  Hebrew  root  nabha*,  “to  bubble 
forth.”  To  the  present  day  many  scholars,  building  shaky 
arguments  on  the  idea  of  ecstatic  or  excited  utterance  as 
the  real  basis  of  the  prophetic  message,  erroneously  over¬ 
emphasize  this  element  in  Hebrew  prophecy  and  put  it  on  a 
par  with  the  abnormal  behavior  of  a  dervish.* 

That  ecstacy  was  sometimes  present,  especially  in  early 
Hebrew  prophetism,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  a  gross 
error  to  make  it  the  predominant  or  even  the  common  element 
in  the  behavior  of  the  Hebrew  seer.  If  the  so-called  ecstasy 
really  contained  confusion  it  could  not  be  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  “for  God  is  not  a  God  of  confusion”  (1  Cor.  14:30-31). 
In  such  a  case  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  intrusive  influence 
of  the  same  demon  power  energizing  heathen  prophets  and 
dervishes  in  their  excesses.  For  it  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  the  genuine  prophet  of  the  Lord,  like  anyone  dealing  in 
the  realm  spiritual,  was  exposed  to  demoniacal  influence  and 
consequent  disorder,  and  continually  had  “to  prove  the 
spirits”  to  see  whether  they  were  “of  God”  or  not  (cf.  1  John 
4:1). 

Coeval  2vith  the  beginnings  of  redemptive  history.  Because 
the  oracle  of  no  prophet  earlier  than  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
is  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  second  division  of  the 

*TheMaurus  linguae  Hebraeae  et  Chaldaeae  Veteris  Testamenti,  II. 2,  1840, 
p.  838. 

*Cf.  H.  H.  Rowley's  sane  criticism  of  this  view  in  “The  Nature  of 
Prophecy  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Study,”  Harvard  Theological  Review, 
Jan.  1945,  XXXVIII,  1-38. 
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Hebrew  canon  known  as  the  Latter  Prophets  or  the  writing 
prophets,  the  erroneous  impression  is  frequently  given  that 
prophecy  in  the  common  use  of  the  term  was  a  later  devel¬ 
opment  in  Israel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prophecy  and  written 
prophetical  oracles  go  back  to  most  ancient  times  and  are 
coeval  with  the  beginnings  of  divine  revelation. 

The  protevangelium  (or  first  prophecy  of  a  divine  Re¬ 
deemer,  Gen.  3:15-16)  was  spoken  directly  by  God  without 
the  necessity  of  prophetic  intermediation.  Enoch,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  was  a  prophet  (Jude  14-15).  Noah  uttered  pro¬ 
phetic  oracles  (Gen.  9:25-27).  The  patriarchs,  especially 
Abraham  who  is  specifically  called  a  nahhV  or  prophet  (Gen. 
20:7;  Ps.  105:12-15),  were  the  recipients  of  visions  and 
divine  revelations.  Moses  was  a  prophet  in  a  preeminent 
sense.  While  others  from  time  to  time  received  divine  mes¬ 
sages  through  dreams  and  visions,  God  spoke  “face  to  face*’ 
with  Moses  (Num.  12:6-8;  Deut.  34:10),  who  in  his  unique 
prophetic  capacity  was  a  type  of  the  coming  of  the  prophet 
par  excellence,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Deut.  18:18;  cf.  John 
6:14,  7:40). 

Revelation  through  prophecy  from  the  Mosaic  period 
onward  was  never  absent  from  Israel  (Deut.  18:15).  Even 
when  prophetic  revelation  was  rare  as  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  prophecy  was  not  wholly  dormant  (Judg.  4:4).  And 
from  Samuel’s  time,  whose  prophetic  activity  stood  out  all 
the  more  clearly  against  the  dearth  of  prophetic  vision  (1 
Sam.  3:1),  we  hear  of  prophetic  guilds  or  schools  of  the 
prophets  (cf.  1  Sam.  10:10;  19:18-24,  etc.).  Until  the  close 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy  with  Malachi,  prophets  appear 
continuously  in  Hebrew  history,  while  prophecy  rose  to  great 
literary  heights  in  the  pre-exilic  oracles  of  Isaiah  and  Jere¬ 
miah. 

Moral  and  spiritiial  in  its  purpose.  The  prophets — 
particularly  those  like  Amos,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah — ^fre¬ 
quently  appear  in  the  role  of  social  and  political  reformers, 
revivalists  and  stirring  preachers  of  righteousness  in  addition 
to  being  prognosticators  of  judgment  or  blessing  as  the  oc- 
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casion  demanded.  But  the  political  and  social  aspect  of  the 
prophet’s  message  was  never  primary.  First  and  foremost 
his  oracles  were  religious  and  spiritual,  announcing  the  will 
of  God  to  men  and  calling  for  complete  obedience  to  the 
divine  word. 

Frequently  predictive  in  its  content.  The  predictive  ele¬ 
ment  cannot  validly  be  denied  a  vital  and  often  a  large  place 
in  prophecy.  Two  common  extreme  views  are  to  be  avoided. 
Many  modern  writers  tend  to  stress  the  other  elements  in 
prophecy  so  that  sometimes  they  give  the  impression  that 
prediction  is  not  even  an  intrinsic  element.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  present  it  as  the  sole  element  or  at  least  the 
only  element.  This  is  equally  fallacious.  The  prophet  can — 
and  often  does — refer  to  the  past  and  present  as  well  as 
the  future,  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah’s  word 
and  the  triumph  of  His  will. 

Although  foretelling  cannot  be  denied  a  very  real  place 
in  prophecy  it  was  normally  not  prediction  for  its  own  sake 
or  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  prophet,  though  this 
was  occasionally  the  case  (cf.  Deut.  18:22).  Prophetic  prog¬ 
nostication  was  rather  a  preview  of  the  future  arising  from 
the  exigencies  of  the  present,  either  to  warn  the  impious 
of  judgment  or  to  encourage  the  faithful  in  perseverance. 
Moreover,  it  was  always  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
profoundly  spiritual  message  the  prophet  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  deliver.  Quite  often,  however,  the  prophet 
made  prognostications  of  doom  or  blessing  not  arising  out 
of  the  immediate  events  of  his  own  times,  or  in  certain 
cases  like  Isaiah  (chaps.  40-66)  or  Ezekiel  (chaps.  40-48) 
he  could  be  transported  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  to  a 
future  ideal  standpoint  and  see  the  more  distant  vistas  from 
this  vantage  ground. 

Despite  their  dark  warnings  of  disaster  and  judgment 
the  prophets  were  ultimately  optimists.  They  saw  beyond 
the  weary  centuries  of  Israel’s  sin  and  chastisement  to  the 
establishment  of  the  future  Davidic  kingdom — the  grand 
Golden  Age  when  Jehovah’s  will  would  be  done  and  all 
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Israelite  hopes  would  be  realized  in  the  Messiah.  They  in¬ 
spired  confidence  and  hope  because  they  themselves  were 
supremely  assured  that  the  word  they  spoke  was  indeed  the 
word  of  God  and  was,  consequently,  certain  of  fulfillment. 
Their  ministry  and  message  were  unique  in  the  ancient  world. 

Dallas,  Texas 

‘'Of  all  the  oracles,  divinations  and  sacred  books  upheld 
by  the  priesthood  in  pagan  nations  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
not  originated  in  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  God.  They 
fail  of  bringing  with  them  either  the  external  or  internal 
testimony  of  God.  There  are  no  appeals  to  such  plain  works 
of  God  in  their  favor  as  the  dividing  of  seas  apart  (like 
walls)  for  a  nation  to  pass  through,  the  gushing  of  waters 
from  a  flinty  rock  in  the  desert  to  flow  as  a  river  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  nation  on  its  march,  the  instant  cure  of  diseases,  the 
restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  the  raising  of  the  dead  to 
life,  the  open  and  wonderful  signals  of  omnipotence  before 
the  people.  There  is  no  clear  and  particular  foretelling  of 
events  which  are  future,  to  show  that  behind  the  oracle  of 
the  priest  it  is  the  omniscient  God  that  speaks.  And — ^more 
than  all — there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  books  and  of 
the  ceremonies  of  heathenism  that  bespeaks  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  at  work  convincing,  reproving  and  correcting  the 
people  of  the  selflshness  and  sin  of  idolatrous  worship.  The 
very  object  of  all  is  to  obscure  and  screen  the  divine  glory 
beneath  the  mask  of  idols,  impure  and  vengeful,  and  to 
minister  thus  to  the  gratiflcation  of  like  passions  in  men. 
The  very  teachings  of  nature  implanted  in  the  conscience 
show  that  God  cannot  thus  stoop  from  His  inflnite  holiness 
to  pander  to  the  vices  of  men,  that  He  cannot  thus  deny 
Himself  and  deceive  His  creatures.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
April,  1866 
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IS  THE  PENTECOSTAL  MOVEMENT 
PENTECOSTAL? 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number,  1951) 

NOT  PENTECOSTAL  IN  DOCTRINE 

It  is  to  be  recognized  with  satisfaction  that  tongues  people 
are  fundamental  in  certain  great  common  Christian  doctrines. 
They  are  orthodox  in  their  doctrines  of  the  Scripture,  the 
Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation. 
There  are  certain  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  tongues  move¬ 
ment,  however,  which  center  about  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  exercise  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  it  is  in 
reference  to  these  tenets  the  assertion  is  made  that  the 
Pentecostal  movement  is  not  Pentecostal  in  doctrine.  Several 
of  these  doctrines  will  be  examined  in  order,  as  set  forth  in 
the  official  “Statement  of  Principles  and  Fundamental  Truths 
as  Declared  by  the  General  Council  of  Assemblies  of  God.” 

The  promise  of  the  Father.  On  this  point  the  assertion 
is  made  by  the  Statement:  “All  believers  are  entitled  to,  and 
should  ardently  expect,  and  earnestly  seek  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the 
normal  experience  of  all  in  the  early  Christian  church.  With 
it  comes  the  enduement  of  power  for  life  and  service,  the 
bestowment  of  the  gifts  and  their  uses  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  Luke  24:49;  Acts  1:4-8;  1  Cor.  12:1-31.  This 
wonderful  experience  is  distinct  from  and  subsequent  to 
the  experience  of  the  new  birth.  Acts  10:44-46,  11:14-16, 
15:7-9.” 

There  are  two  matters  to  be  examined  in  this  statement. 
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The  first  is  the  teaching  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
be  sought  as  an  experience  subsequent  to  conversion.  The 
second  has  to  do  with  the  bestowment  of  [supernatural] 
gifts  for  service.  These  two  doctrines  will  be  examined  in 
order. 

Even  Pentecostalists  must  admit  that  the  historic  Pente¬ 
cost  has  dispensational  aspects.  It  is  childish  to  argue  that, 
because  “Jesus  Christ  [is]  the  same  yesterday,  and  today, 
and  forever”  (Heb.  13:8),  therefore  everything  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  connection  with  Pentecost  must  be  repeated  today. 
Such  logic  would  “crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put 
him  to  an  open  shame.”  The  person  of  Christ  never  changes, 
but  His  manifestations  may  change.  The  waiting  of  the 
disciples  for  the  Spirit  in  Acts  1  is  clearly  dispensational. 
No  other  group  since  Pentecost  has  a  command  to  wait  for 
the  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  come  to  abide  in  the  church 
in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  Christ  (John  14:16).  The 
Assemblies  of  God  Statement  cites  Acts  10:44-46,  11:14-16 
and  15 :7-9  to  prove  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  “distinct 
from  and  subsequent  to  the  experience  of  the  new  birth.” 
All  of  these  passages  refer  to  the  experience  of  Cornelius, 
but  Cornelius  and  his  relatives  received  the  Spirit  at  the 
time  they  believed  the  message  of  Peter.  These  passages, 
therefore,  prove  the  very  opposite  of  the  tongues  doctrine. 

It  is  true  that  the  Samaritans  (Acts  8)  received  the 
Spirit  subsequent  to  believing.  The  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  mentioned  in  Acts  19:1-6  also,  doubtless,  received 
the  Spirit  subsequent  to  the  new  birth.  In  some  cases  after 
Pentecost  the  Spirit  was  ministered  by  prayer  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  This  was  intended  to  authenticate  the  message 
of  the  apostles  and  to  demonstrate  that  “salvation  is  of  the 
Jews.”  The  permanent  doctrine  for  the  reception  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  age,  however,  is  seen  in  the  experience  of 
Cornelius  and  is  confirmed  by  other  Scriptures:  “For  by  one 
Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free;  and  have  been  all 
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made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit”  (1  Cor.  12:13.  See  also  Rom. 
8:9;  Gal.  3:2,  26-27). 

Tongues  people  have  a  hard  time  explaining  1  Corinthians 
12:13  in  harmony  with  their  doctrine.  Here  is  the  effort  of 
Harold  Horton:  “For  more  than  thirty  years,  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  this  latter-day  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  signs  following,  this  verse  has  served  as  an 
arena  for  the  controversialists.  Over  and  over  again  it  is 
used  as  a  proof  text  for  the  theological  contention  that  all 
believers  are  automatically  ‘indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit*  from 
the  moment  of  new  birth.  I  am  more  than  anxious  to  tread 
lightly  and  graciously  upon  territory  that  has  been  visited 
with  repeated  storms  of  irritation  and  even  bitterness;  but 
does  not  even  a  superficial  glance  at  the  verse  in  its  context 
show  that  no  such  doctrine  is  hinted?  The  emphasis  in  the 
passage  is  clearly  on  the  recurrent  word  ‘ONE*  and  not  on 
the  usually  stressed  word  ‘all.*  ‘The  body  is  ONE* — ‘by  ONE 
Spirit* — ‘made  to  drink  into  ONE  Spirit* — ‘yet  but  ONE 
body.*  The  thought  expressed  is  the  organic  unity  of  the 
gift-endowed  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  .  .  The  mes¬ 
sage  of  verse  13  is  not  that  all  Christians  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  that  all  Christians  who  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  filled  with  the  self-same  Spirit;  and  that 
fact  should  urge  them  to  unity  and  not  to  schism.*** 

It  can  be  admitted  that  the  emphasis  in  this  passage  is 
on  the  word  ‘one*  and  that  it  is  intended  to  express  the  or¬ 
ganic  unity  of  the  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  But 
whether  the  word  ‘all*  is  stressed  or  not,  it  is  still  in  the 
passage.  The  verse  clearly  teaches  that  all  believers  are 
baptized  by  the  Spirit  into  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  order  to 
make  the  passage  harmonize  with  Pentecostal  doctrine  Hor¬ 
ton  has  to  make  it  say  what  it  does  not  say,  namely,  “that 
all  Christians  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  are  filled 
with  the  self-same  Spirit.**  This  is  both  tautological  and  a 
wresting  of  Scripture.  If  this  strained  interpretation  proves 
anything  for  Pentecostalism  it  proves  too  much.  For  it  must 
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be  concluded,  then,  that  all  who  have  not  received  a  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  subsequent  to  faith  in  Christ  are  not  members 
of  the  Body  of  Christ  and,  therefore,  not  Christians  at  all. 
Read  the  entire  passage,  however,  and  it  is  clear  that  Paul 
is  talking  about  the  unity  of  all  believers  in  the  Body  of 
Christ.  The  feeble  and  the  weak  are  included  along  with  the 
strong  and  the  important.  Thus  Horton’s  “superficial”  glance 
at  this  verse  results  in  a  new  verse  of  which  he  is  the  author 
himself.  We  are  content,  for  ourselves,  to  rest  our  case 
upon  the  verse  and  its  context  as  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  doctrine  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  by  the  great  passages  on  sanctification  of  the 
New  Testament.  These  passages — ^for  example,  Romans  6-8, 
Galatians  5:16-26,  Ephesians  5 — all  assume  that  the  believer 
has  the  Holy  Spirit  and  therefore  has  potential  victory  over 
sin.  The  baptism  of  Romans  6:3-4  is  clearly  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  which  places  one  in  Christ  at  the  time  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Nothing  is  said  in  this  passage,  or  in  any  other,  about 
the  necessity  of  a  second  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  speaking 
in  tongues  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  spiritual  and  fruitful 
Christian  life.  Believers  are  exhorted  to  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  but  never  to  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit  subsequent  to 
salvation.  Thus  the  great  passages  on  sanctification  are  in 
harmony  with  the  plain  teaching  of  1  Corinthians  12:13 
that  all  believers  have  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Miraculous  gifts.  The  second  matter  in  the  Pentecostal 
declaration  of  faith  is  the  statement  that  with  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  comes  “the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  and  their 
uses  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.”  This  is  interpreted  as 
follows:  “Upon  receiving  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  giving  forth  the  proper  evidences,  the  individual  is 
immediately  in  line  for  any  or  all  of  the  nine  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  enumerated  in  1  Corinthians  12:8-10.”*  This  means 
that  Pentecostal  people  believe  that  all  of  the  miraculous 
gifts  to  the  church  are  permanent  and  are  being  exercised 


^Tongues  Like  As  of  Fire,  p.  81. 
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today.  Opponents  of  this  position  are  challenged  to  produce 
a  single  Scripture  which  teaches  the  gifts  of  1  Corinthians 
12  were  to  be  temporary.  We  reverse  this  challenge  and  ask 
them  to  produce  a  single  Scripture  which  states  these  gifts 
were  to  be  permanent.  Neither  challenge  proves  anything. 
God  is  not  under  obligation  to  outline  all  of  His  future 
plans.  The  miraculous  gifts  of  1  Corinthians  12  were  evi¬ 
dently  temporary  for  the  simple  reason  that  historically  they 
have  been  temporary.  God  intended  them  to  cease  because 
they  have  ceased,  spurious  claims  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  not 
repeated  in  all  subsequent  periods  of  Old  Testament  history. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  necessary  to  believe  that  first 
century  miracles  should  be  repeated  in  every  generation? 
The  fact  is  evident  that  apostolic  miracles  soon  ceased.  Such 
miracles  have  not  characterized  church  history  and  they  are 
not  in  evidence  today.  To  deny  this  statement  is  not  to  dis¬ 
prove  it.  It  can  be  disproved  only  by  real  miracles.  This 
debate  can  be  easily  settled  in  favor  of  Pentecostalism,  if 
their  assertions  are  true.  An  ounce  of  evidence  is  worth  a 
ton  of  argument,  and  so  we  ask  for  the  evidence. 

Tell  us  about  one  Pentecostalist  today  who  is  exercising 
the  gift  of  healing  as  did  Peter — “Insomuch  that  they  brought 
forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and 
couches,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by 
might  overshadow  some  of  them.  There  came  also  a  multi¬ 
tude  out  of  the  cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing 
sick  folks,  and  them  which  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits: 
and  they  were  healed  every  one”  (Acts  5:16-16).  Note  the 
record  says,  “they  were  healed  every  one.”  If  any  living 
person  has  such  a  gift,  why  not  prove  it  by  emptying  just 
one  of  our  modern  hospitals?  The  apostolic  miracles  were 
not  done  in  corners.  Even  the  unbelieving  Jews  had  to  admit 
the  reality  of  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple  (Acts  4:14-16). 

Where  is  the  tongues  prophet  today  who  can  tell  about 
future  events  not  already  outlined  in  the  Bible?  As  pointed 
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out  before,  Agabus  had  this  ability  (Acts  11:27-28,  21:10-11). 
Where  is  the  Pentecostalist  today  who  is  exercising  the  gift 
of  working  miracles?  These  are  not  unfair  propositions.  If 
the  Pentecostal  movement  were  truly  Pentecostal  it  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  prove  its  doctrines.  We  have 
noted  the  admissions  of  some  Pentecostal  writers  that  the 
greater  miraculous  gifts  are  not  in  evidence  today.  But 
Pentecostal  doctrine  teaches  that  all  of  the  gifts  are  perma¬ 
nent  and  are,  therefore,  all  in  operation  today.  Either  the 
miracles  should  be  produced  or  the  doctrine  should  be 
amended  to  conform  to  the  facts. 

Evidence  of  the  baptism.  The  next  section  of  Pentecostal 
doctrine  to  be  examined  is  the  evidence  of  the  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Ghost :  “The  baptism  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  witnessed  by  the  initial  physical  sign  of  speaking  with 
other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  them  utterance. 
Acts  2:4.  The  speaking  in  tongues  in  this  instance  is  the 
same  in  essence  as  the  gift  of  tongues  (1  Cor.  12:4-10,28) 
but  different  in  purpose  and  use.”* 

The  negative  of  this  doctrine  means  that  all  who  have 
not  spoken  in  tongues  have  not  received  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  Pentecostalists  base  this  doctrine  upon  the  three 
references  to  speaking  in  tongues  in  Acts:  chapter  2  at 
Pentecost,  chapter  10  with  the  Gentiles  and  19 :6  at  Ephesus. 
But  there  are  many  references  in  Acts  to  those  who  believed 
and  evidently  received  the  Spirit,  though  without  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  speaking  in  tongues.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  three  thousand  saved  at  Pentecost  received  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Peter  had  promised  that  they  would  receive  this  gift. 
But  there  is  no  record  of  the  three  thousand  speaking  in 
tongues. 

Acts  3:1-11  is  the  record  of  the  healing  of  the  lame  man 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  The  story  clearly  indicates  he  was 
also  saved  and  filled  with  the  Spirit,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  speaking  in  tongues.  Acts  6 :7  says  that  “a  great  company 
of  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith,”  but  there  is  no  indi- 

'Assemblies  of  God  Statement  of  Fundamental  Truths,  article  8. 
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cation  of  their  speaking  in  tongues.  Acts  8:5-17  tells  of  the 
revival  in  Samaria  under  the  leadership  of  Philip.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  subsequently  received  through  the  ministry  of 
Peter  and  John,  but  there  is  no  account  of  speaking  in 
tongues.  The  fascinating  story  of  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian 
is  told  in  Acts  8:26-40.  The  man  was  led  to  joyful  faith  in 
Christ  under  the  direct  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Surely 
he  was  not  sent  away  to  be  a  missionary  to  his  people  without 
the  baptism  and  filling  of  the  Spirit,  and  yet  there  is  no 
statement  of  his  speaking  in  tongues.  Acts  9:1-17  tells  of 
the  conversion  of  Paul  and  a  subsequent  filling  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  On  neither  occasion  is  there  any  statement 
about  speaking  with  tongues.  Acts  11:19-26  is  the  record 
of  the  founding  of  the  church  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  There  is 
no  mention  of  tongues.  Acts  13-20  gives  the  account  of  the 
extensive  missionary  journeys  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Every¬ 
where  Paul  preached  there  were  converts,  and  in  many 
cities  churches  were  established.  Apart  from  the  one  case 
already  mentioned,  however,  there  is  not  a  single  reference 
to  speaking  in  tongues  on  the  part  of  those  who  believed 
(Acts  19:1-6).  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  many  thousands 
who  believe  did  not  receive  the  Spirit?  Is  it  not  much  more 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  three  cases  of  speaking 
in  tongues  in  Acts  are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule? 

The  Spirit  of  God  teaches  in  1  Corinthians  12 :13  that  all 
believers  are  baptized  by  the  Spirit  into  the  Body  of  Christ. 
This  important  passage  makes  no  reference  to  speaking  in 
tongues  as  an  evidence  of  the  baptism.  Thus  the  Pentecostal 
belief  that  speaking  in  tongues  is  the  sign  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  is  contradicted  by  direct  doctrinal  statement  and 
also  by  the  account  of  normal  Christian  experience  in  the 
book  of  Acts. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that  speaking  in  tongues 
and  interpretation  of  tongues  can  be  easily  faked.  In  his 
unconverted  student  days  a  friend  of  the  writer  attended 
a  tongues  meeting  just  to  have  some  fun.  At  the  proper  time 
he  took  part  by  speaking  in  Syrian  Arabic,  a  language  he 
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had  been  studying.  His  effort  was  greeted  with  “Praise  the 
Lord”  and  other  expressions  of  approval.  Then  the  leader  of 
the  meeting  attempted  an  interpretation  but  utterly  failed. 
My  friend  told  the  interpreter  he  was  a  liar.  The  visitor  was 
then  ordered  to  leave  the  meeting.  This  incident  may  cast 
some  light  on  the  suggestion  for  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of 
interpretation  as  given  by  Harold  Horton:  “And  lastly,  even 
when  we  possess  the  gift  of  interpretation,  we  shall  need 
more  faith  for  its  operation  than  for  an  utterance  in  tongues. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that,  since  what  we  say  in  interpre¬ 
tation  is  understood  by  our  minds,  our  adversary  has  more 
likelihood  of  silencing  us  by  the  inevitable  suggestion  that 
we  are  'making  it  up.’  ”‘®  Is  this  “inevitable  suggestion”  not 
just  the  proper  reaction  of  an  offended  conscience? 

Entire  sanctification.  The  next  Pentecostal  article  of  doc¬ 
trine  to  be  examined  is  the  following:  “The  Scriptures  teach 
a  life  of  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 
By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  are  able  to  obey  the 
command,  'Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.’  Entire  sanctification  is 
the  will  of  God  for  all  believers,  and  should  be  earnestly 
pursued  by  walking  in  obedience  to  God’s  Word.  Heb.  12 :14 ; 
1  Pet.  1:15-16;  1  Thess.  6:23-24;  1  John  2:6.”" 

The  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection  is  an  error  which  has 
been  exposed  by  many  Bible  scholars.  We  recommend  espe¬ 
cially  “Holiness,  the  False  and  the  True”  by  H.  A.  Ironside. 
It  should  be  added  that  not  all  Pentecostal  groups  teach 
sinless  perfection.  Entire  sanctification,  indeed,  is  the  will  of 
God  for  all  believers.  But  it  will  take  place  only  in  the  future 
state.  Those  who  assert  they  can  be  sinless  now  are  driven 
by  their  experience  to  hypocrisy,  or  to  discouragement  and 
loss  of  faith.  The  sinless  perfection  doctrine  takes  two  forms. 
First  there  are  those  who  say  the  old  sin  nature  can  be 
eradicated.  Second  there  is  the  belief  that  the  sin  nature  can 
be  entirely  suppressed.  The  first  form  of  this  error  is  an¬ 
swered  by  1  John  1:8:  “If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 

"Assemblies  of  God  Statement  of  Fundamental  Truths,  article  9. 

^^The  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  p.  172. 
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deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us/'  The  second 
form  is  answered  by  1  John  1:10:  “If  we  say  that  we  have 
not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us.” 

The  passages  cited  in  the  doctrinal  statement  above  do 
not  prove  sinless  perfection.  Hebrews  12:14  says:  “Follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord.”  If  this  verse  teaches  that  all  Christians 
must  attain  perfect  holiness  in  this  life,  then  it  also  teaches 
that  they  must  attain  perfect  peace  with  all  men.  The  latter 
is  impossible,  and  so  is  the  former.  But  Christians  are  to 
strive  after  peace  and  holiness.  Without  such  a  bent  of  life 
they  are  not  Christians  at  all.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the 
verse. 

The  next  Scripture  cited  is  1  Peter  1:15-16:  “But  as  he 
which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation;  because  it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy.”  No  real  believer  would  argue  against  holiness.  It  has 
just  been  pointed  out  that  the  bent  of  the  Christian  life 
should  be  in  pursuit  of  holiness.  But  the  pursuit  of  holiness 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  sinless  perfection.  The  original 
word  translated  “holy”  means  “separate”  or  “set  apart.” 
The  same  Greek  word  is  also  translated  “sanctify”  and  “sanc¬ 
tification.”  Those  whom  Peter  speaks  of  as  sanctified  in  1 
Peter  1:2  are  still  exhorted  to  be  sanctified  in  1  Peter  1:16 
and  2:1.  This  shows  that  sanctification  and  holiness  do  not 
describe  sinless  perfection  in  the  believer. 

The  next  passage  cited  is  1  Thessalonians  5:23-24:  “And 
the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  he 
that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it.”  The  preceding  verse 
warns  against  “every  form  of  evil”  and  shows  that  the 
Thessalonians  had  not  attained  to  sinless  perfection.  Paul 
tells  us  that  the  Corinthians  were  to  be  “blameless  in  the  day 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Cor.  1:8),  and  yet  they  were 
far  from  blameless  in  conduct. 

The  last  passage  cited  is  1  John  2:6:  “He  that  saith  he 
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abidetb  in  him  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he 
walked.”  Christ  is  the  believer’s  example  now.  But,  as  John 
points  out,  the  sons  of  God  will  not  be  entirely  like  Christ 
until  He  comes  again  (1  John  3:2). 

The  teaching  of  sinless  perfection  in  the  flesh  is  not 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  a  sharp 
argument  over  John  Mark.  One  or  both  of  them  sinned.  Paul 
evidently  sinned  in  taking  a  Jewish  vow  after  proclaiming 
freedom  from  the  law.  The  New  Testament  teaches  that 
“whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin”  (Rom.  14:23).  It  teaches 
also  that  “to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin”  (James  4:17).  It  defines  sin  as  coming  short 
of  the  glory  of  God:  “For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:23).  The  sinless  perfectionist 
professes  that  every  step  in  his  life  is  a  step  of  perfect 
faith,  that  he  always  takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  do  good  and  that  he  measures  up  to  the  very  character 
of  God  in  every  thought  and  deed.  Such  profession  is  either 
self-deception  or  hypocrisy.  As  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  points 
out:  “There  is  a  very  important  difference  to  be  observed 
between  the  two  phrases  "not  able  to  sin’  and  "able  to  sin.’ 
The  latter  only  is  within  the  divine  provision.”** 

Divine  healing.  The  last  Pentecostal  doctrine  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  is  the  following :  ""Deliverance  from  sickness  is  provided 
for  in  the  atonement,  and  is  the  privilege  of  all  believers.  Isa. 
63:4-5;  Matt.  8:16-17.”*’  What  Pentecostalists  mean  by  the 
doctrine  of  ""healing  in  the  atonement”  is  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sicknesses  as  well  as  for  our  sins.  It  is  believed  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  cross  every  believer  has  the  right  to  claim 
healing  for  every  physical  infirmity.  It  is  further  maintained 
that  it  is  always  God’s  will  to  heal,  and  if  He  does  not  it  is 
because  of  the  Christian’s  sin  or  lack  of  faith.  Such  belief 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  physicians  and  hospitals  should 
have  no  place  in  the  life  of  the  Christian. 

To  quote  Harold  Horton  again :  ""While  we  hope  we  should 

^'Systematic  Theahgy,  II,  264. 
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be  amongst  the  last  to  speak  disparagingly  of  hospitals,  or 
of  doctors  and  nurses  who  give  so  unsparingly  of  their  time 
and  efforts  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  yet  we 
must  most  emphatically  state  that  modern  medicine  is  not 
the  legitimate  fulfillment  of  Jesus*  command  to  ‘heal  the 
sick.’  Rather  is  it  the  negation,  the  neglect,  if  not  the  positive 
denial  of  it.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  genuinely  born-again 
‘Christian  doctors.*  The  only  ‘Christian  physicians*  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  Scriptures  are  those  ordinary  believers  who 
heal  miraculously  through  these  gifts,  or  equally  miracu¬ 
lously  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  or  anointing  with  oil. 
The  supposition  that  the  Lord  Jesus  heals  today  through 
Harley  Street  is  no  more  Scriptural  than  the  claim  that  He 
saves  through  Oxford.  Medicine  and  surgery  is  the  world’s 
way.  God’s  way,  the  only  way  revealed  in  the  Word,  is  healing 
by  supernatural  power.  These  two  ways  are  entirely  opposed. 
True,  many  real  Christians  resort  to  the  way  of  the  unbe¬ 
liever;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  the  way  of 
the  unbeliever.  Divine  healing  is  the  only  healing  authorized  by 
the  Scriptures.  Medical  healing  is  not,  as  some  people  declare, 
‘God’s  second  best.’  It  is  entirely  of  the  educated  world.  God 
has  no  second  best.”'* 

Most  evangelicals  will  agree  that  healing  is  in  the  atone¬ 
ment  in  the  same  sense  in  which  all  of  the  believer’s  blessings 
come  because  of  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  (Rom.  8:32).  Most 
Christians  believe  also  that  all  healing  is  of  God,  and  that 
God  sometimes  heals  miraculously  in  answer  to  prayer.  This 
is  entirely  different,  however,  from  the  Pentecostal  doctrine 
of  healing  in  the  atonement,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  Hor¬ 
ton’s  statement.  The  Pentecostal  teaching  means  that  the 
spiritual  Christian  should  never  be  sick  or  suffer  from  any 
physical  infirmity.  Glasses  and  false  teeth  and  false  hair 
should  never  be  needed.  Christian  women  should  have  safe 
and  painless  childbirth  on  the  basis  of  the  atonement.  It  also 
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follows  that  any  weak  or  sick  Christian  is  living  in  sin  or 
unbelief,  or  both. 

The  Scriptures  cited  to  prove  this  doctrine  are  Isaiah 
53 :4-5  and  Matthew  8 : 16-17.  It  is  true  that  the  literal  render¬ 
ing  of  Isaiah  53:14  is,  **Surely  he  hath  borne  our  sicknesses 
and  carried  our  diseases.”  This  verse,  however,  is  explained 
in  Matthew  8:17  as  having  its  fulfillment  in  the  healing 
ministry  of  Christ  about  two  years  before  the  cross.  Further, 
the  expression  of  Isaiah  53:5,  **and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed,”  is  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  1  Peter 
2:24-25  as  referring  to  the  healing  of  the  soul — not  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  body. 

The  doctrine  of  healing  in  the  atonement  is  an  over¬ 
simplification  of  the  problem  of  physical  suffering  for  the 
saints.  The  Bible  teaches  that  some  sickness  may  be  penal 
(e.g.,  1  Cor.  11:30);  some  may  be  educational  (e.g.,  Heb. 
12:6;  2  Cor.  12:7).  But,  too,  some  sickness  or  infirmity  may 
be  for  the  glory  of  God  (e.g.,  John  9:1-3).  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  person  with  a  congenital  disease  or  infirmity  is  not 
thus  afflicted  because  of  his  personal  sins. 

Because  healing  in  the  atonement  is  unscriptural  it  does 
not  work  out  in  Christian  experience.  The  slightest  investi¬ 
gation  will  reveal  that  the  divine-healing  movement  does  not 
and  cannot  reproduce  the  miraculous  healings  of  the  apostolic 
period.  Without  fear  of  contradiction  (and  backed  by  proof) 
it  can  be  asserted  that  no  modern  healing  campaign  has  ever 
produced  the  results  described  in  Acts  5:15-16,  where  the 
record  declares  the  sick  “were  healed  every  one.”  If  the  cur¬ 
rent  tongues  movement  is  ‘‘a  second  and  greater  Pentecost,” 
then  why  does  it  not  reproduce  the  healings  described  in 
Acts?  This  is  not  a  matter  to  cause  endless  debate.  It  should 
be  settled  by  concrete  evidence  or  the  lack  of  it.  A  widely 
advertised  healing  campaign  was  held  recently  in  Pontiac, 
Michigan.  A  friend  of  the  campaign  asserted  that  hundreds 
had  been  healed;  but  when  challenged  he  could  not  produce 
the  name  and  address  of  a  single  one.  Apostolic,  healing 
miracles  were  not  so  difficult  to  discover. 
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CONCLUSION 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  modern  tongues  movement 
is  not  Pentecostal  in  doctrine.  The  peculiar  Pentecostal 
doctrines  which  have  been  examined  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God.  Is  the  Pentecostal  movement,  then, 
Pentecostal?  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  not  Pentecostal  in 
scope.  It  is  only  a  movement  or  sect,  while  the  original  Pente¬ 
cost  embraced  the  whole  church.  It  is  only  a  tongues  move¬ 
ment,  whereas  the  original  Pentecostal  period  was  character¬ 
ized  by  all  the  miraculous  gifts.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
current  movement  is  not  Pentecostal  in  power.  Pentecostal 
writers,  as  it  has  been  shown,  assert  that  this  is  a  greater 
Pentecost,  but  refute  themselves  by  admitting  that  the 
greater  miraculous  gifts  are  not  in  evidence  today. 

Two  final  observations  should  be  made.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  spiritual  pride.  The  original  Pentecostal  church  was 
characterized  by  humility.  There  was  no  boasting  except  in 
the  cross.  Paul  was  a  spiritual  giant,  and  yet  he  said  con¬ 
cerning  himself:  “Who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints” 
(Eph.  3:8).  But  the  current  Pentecostal  movement  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  spiritual  pride.  Tongues  people  assume  they 
have  a  superior  spiritual  attainment  and  they  consider  other 
Christians  on  a  lower  plane.  Such  an  attitude  is  far  from 
the  humility  which  should  be  the  fruit  of  a  Spirit-filled  life. 

The  second  observation  has  to  do  with  honesty.  The 
original  Pentecostal  church  exalted  this  virtue.  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  were  judged  for  falsehood.  But  the  modern  Pente¬ 
costal  people  think  lightly  of  making  exaggerated  untrue 
statements  about  the  possession  and  exercise  of  miraculous 
gifts.  Extracts  from  their  own  writings  have  been  noted 
which  admit  that  the  actual  experiences  in  this  realm  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  and  assertions.  Such  dis¬ 
regard  for  common  honesty  is  not  born  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit.  The  warning  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  Ephesians 
is  an  appropriate  conclusion,  therefore,  to  this  discussion  of 
the  movement  known  as  Pentecostal  today:  “That  we  hence¬ 
forth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
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about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive; 
but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ”  (Eph.  4:14-15). 

Detroit,  Michigan 


^  ^ 


“Every  member  of  the  church  has  indeed  obtained  the 
gift  of  grace.  But  there  are  degrees  and  diversities  of  gifts 
corresponding  to  the  diversities  of  temperament,  talent, 
culture  etc.  of  the  individual,  which  thereby  are  sanctified 
and  enhanced  in  power  for  usefulness  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  But  in  every  case  the  possession  of  any  gift  of  God 
brings  with  it  a  call  from  God  to  employ  it  diligently  and 
profitably  in  His  service.  ‘The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal*  (1  Cor.  12:7).  But  some 
are  eminently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  super- 
added  to  those  of  nature  and  culture.  Thereby  they  are 
fitted  for  more  abundant  labors  and  more  eminent  usefulness 
in  the  vineyard,  and  thus  they  are  called  of  God  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  just  as  every  Christian  is  called 
of  God  to  devote  himself  and  his  all  to  Christ.  That  such  was 
the  apostle  PauFs  theory  of  gifts  and  the  constitution  of 
ecclesiastical  offices  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  passages 
beginning  at  Romans  12:4,  1  Corinthians  12:27,  Ephesians 
4:17  etc.  The  true  ministry  of  the  Christian  church,  then, 
like  its  true  membership  is  a  production  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  hath  God  set  them  in  His  church  apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers — the  extraordinary  min¬ 
istry  for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  church;  and  the  ordinary  ministry  for  its  com¬ 
mon  wants  and  permanent  work  in  the  world.** — Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  October,  1865 
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MOVING  TOWARD  THE  SUPER-CHURCH 

By  Rene  Pache 

(Continued  from  the  Janiuiry-March  Number,  1951) 

It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  is  awake  that  the  ecumenical 
movement  looks  toward  the  formation  of  a  single  world- 
church.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  prayer  of  John  17:21,  “that 
they  might  be  one,”  cannot  be  answered  as  long  as  the 
present  denominations  exist.  Religion  in  Education  speaks 
then  as  follows:  “The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  a  purely  in¬ 
visible  unity  of  the  church  on  earth;  the  only  New  Testa¬ 
ment  words  for  ‘denomination'  (as  we  know  them)  are 
‘schisms'  and  ‘heresies."'"'  If  the  denominations  themselves 
are  heresies  and  schisms,  of  course,  their  reuniting  in  a 
single  universal  church  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  at¬ 
tainment.  To  attain  this  union  the  greatest  divergences  in 
faith  and  doctrine  are  tolerated.  The  Reverend  Canon  Rich¬ 
ardson  writes  in  that  regard:  “It  is  by  the  external  visible 
unity  of  Christians  that  all  will  know  that  Christ  has  come 
from  the  Father — and  not  by  the  acceptance  of  correct 
theories  concerning  inspiration  and  expiation  on  the  part 
of  a  favorite  sect.''"*  Denominations,  therefore,  are  ecclesi¬ 
astical  enemy  number  one,  responsible  for  all  the  evils  from 
which  the  world  and  Christendom  suffer,  and  they  must  be 
done  away  with.  We  will  see  later  on  what  response  may  be 
given  to  such  claims. 

If  all  ecclesiastical  distinctions  are  done  away,  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  is  one  super-church.  Certain  ecumenical  leaders 

“'Publication  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  London.  Cf.  Hii, 
January,  1950. 

''^Religion  in  Education,  loc.  cit. 
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immediately  cry,  “No,  that  is  only  a  potential  danger,  which 
we  on  our  part  propose  to  avoid.”  Visser*t  Hooft  writes  that 
one  may  fear  (1)  either  that  the  ecumenical  council  would 
become  a  central  administrative  corps,  drawing  the  churches 
into  decisions  without  their  consent  such  as  they  might  not 
be  prepared  to  make  or  (2),  again,  that  it  might  constitute 
a  super-church  seeking  to  dominate  its  member  churches."’ 
The  constitution  of  the  movement  makes  it  clear  “that  the 
world  council  will  not  be  able  to  legislate  for  the  churches, 
nor  to  act  in  their  name  except  in  cases  later  specified  by  the 
churches  which  constitute  it.”  And  the  explanation  is  added: 
“The  assembly  of  the  central  committee  has  no  constitutional 
authority  over  the  churches  which  form  the  council.  .  .  .  The 
council  exists  to  serve  the  churches  and  not  to  control  them. 
. . .  and  it  will  not  be  able  to  usurp  the  functions  which  belong 
to  its  members;  all  ideas  of  a  unified  ecclesiastical  structure 
dominated  by  a  centralized  administrative  authority  must 
be  put  away.”*"  Such  declarations  would  be  reassuring,  if 
they  were  not  contradicted  by  a  multitude  of  other  words 
and  facts  which  we  will  now  examine. 

The  same  Visser’t  Hooft  whom  we  have  just  quoted 
regarding  the  “danger”  of  the  super-church  writes:  “In 
defining  the  ecumenical  council  two  reefs  must  be  avoided — 
(1)  to  pretend  that  it  is  more  [unified]  than  it  really  is; 
it  is  not  the  church  united.  There  are  still  enormous  differ¬ 
ences  in  its  midst,  (2)  or  to  pretend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
all  this  is  nothing  but  a  new  ecclesiastical  machine.  Between 
these  two  errors  there  is  a  narrow  road:  to  enter  upon  it 
means  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  one  united 
church.”"’ 

Let  us  note  two  more  declarations  of  Visser’t  Hooft  as 
well:  “The  only  goal  worthy  of  a  council  of  churches  is  to 
manifest  the  one  undivided  church.  Our  council,  therefore, 
represents  an  emergency  solution — a  stage  on  the  road,  a 

Ecumenical  Review,  I,  3,  266. 
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body  between  the  time  of  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
churches  from  each  other  and  the  time — on  earth  or  in 
heaven — when  it  will  be  visibly  true  that  there  is  one 
Shepherd  and  one  flock.”"*  And,  again:  ‘The  ecumenical 
council  cannot  be  contented  with  a  federation  of  ecclesiastical 
groups  which  jealously  guard  their  own  sovereignty.  .  .  .  The 
reuniting  of  the  churches  will  have  no  spiritual  result  if 
these  churches  do  not  manifest  in  a  concrete  fashion  their 
desire  to  become  members  of  the  same  body,  giving  immedi¬ 
ate  proof  of  it  in  their  common  relations.  But  from  that 
instant  their  relationships  will  not  be  conflned  to  the  fleld 
of  organization.”*"  Here  is  how  Bishop  Oxnam  for  his  part 
views  the  future:  ‘‘The  reunion  of  Christianity  cannot  take 
place  through  the  action  of  one  part  of  the  whole  universal 
church  influencing  the  other  parts,  so  that  they  deny  their 
Christian  convictions  and  renounce  their  vital  contribution 
in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  that  universal  church.  The  first 
steps  toward  union  must  be  made  by  the  Protestant  com¬ 
munions.  .  .  .  When  the  union  of  Protestantism  with  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  shall  have  been  entirely  accomplished,  Christians 
in  the  world  will  only  belong  to  two  great  churches.  The 
leaders  of  that  time  will  be  great  enough,  no  doubt,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  ‘creatures*  to  kneel  before  a  common  altar,  ask  the 
pardon  of  Christ  for  their  disunity  and  share  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  to  rise  and  form  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  to  which  all  Christians 
can  belong.***** 

We  have  already  mentioned  Horton*s  declaration  at 
Amsterdam:  ‘‘an  effective  welding  of  the  Christian  churches 
into  one  single  church  ...  is  the  essence  of  our  hope.**  At 
Amsterdam  one  could  also  see,  in  the  different  rooms  where 
the  Assembly  took  place,  a  significant  poster  bearing  the 
words  ‘‘One  world.  One  church.**  In  his  book  World  Christi¬ 
anity  Van  Dusen  writes :  ‘‘To  an  age  destined  to  survive,  if  at 
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all,  as  *one  world’  we  bring  the  beginning  of  a  united  church. 
Only  the  beginnings,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  single  body  of  Christ.”"* 
President  Chao  was  willing  to  risk  the  following  prophecy; 
“It  may  be  that  the  universal  church  will  be  realized  within 
thirty  to  fifty  years.”"*  The  obvious  way  to  unify  the  church 
is,  first  of  all,  to  give  to  the  ecumenical  council  the  govern¬ 
mental  powers  which  men  had  claimed  should  not  be  given 
to  it.  Cavert  of  the  Federal  Council  forsees  this  possibility 
when  he  says :  “If  the  churches  did  not  give  authority  to  the 
council  at  the  beginning,  we  must  not  conclude  from  this  that 
it  will  always  be  thus.  The  desire  for  a  more  united  church 
may  grow,  and  the  council  may  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
churches  by  the  fashion  in  which  it  accomplishes  its  limited 
tasks.  Then  the  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  the  churches 
will  have  the  desire  to  accord  it  new  responsibilities  and  to 
confer  upon  it  a  constitutional  authority  in  certain  fields.”"’ 

The  pioneers  of  ecumenicalism  have  already  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  irresistible  goal,  that  is,  how  the  movement 
must  be  an  organic  union.  After  Lausanne  accordingly  it 
was  said;  “Yes,  unity  exists  and  from  the  religious  unity  in 
the  soul  will  come  out,  sooner  or  later,  external  ecclesiastical 
unity.”"*  And  after  Edinburgh  Professor  de  Saussure  wrote; 
“Not  recognizing  in  a  simple  federation  of  churches  with  a 
purely  practical  end  the  true  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
this  new  conference  asks  increasingly  and  seeks  for  the 
union,  the  organic  union  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.”"*  A 
commentary  of  the  same  date  adds;  “It  is  this  work  which, 
from  a  distance  but  none  the  less  surely,  prepares  the 
ground  for  the  coming  (when  its  hour  shall  strike)  of  one 
church — one  in  its  body  as  one  in  its  spirit.”"* 

If  the  pioneers  and  leaders  of  ecumenicalism  are  moving 


"*Op.  cit.,  p.  252  (cf.  Modern  Tower  of  Babel,  p.  8). 
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toward  organic  union  of  all  the  churches  it  is  perhaps  the 
younger  churches  which  are  pressing  in  that  direction  the 
most  resolutely.  Ever  since  the  Edinburgh  Conference  in 
1910  they  have  declared  and  frequently  repeated  that  they 
are  not  concerned  about  our  divisions,  but  about  the  one 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  following  example  has  been 
related.  A  young  Hindu  boy  is  received  into  an  Anglican 
orphanage  at  Calcutta.  Of  course  he  is  raised  in  Anglicanism. 
For  lack  of  available  space  in  that  establishment  his  sister 
is  received  into  a  Presbyterian  institution.  The  result  is  that, 
later  on,  the  brother  and  the  sister  who  would  have  remained 
one  if  they  had  continued  as  Buddhists  or  Brahmins  are 
irrevocably  separated  by  their  Christianity,  and  will  never 
be  able  to  approach  the  Lord’s  table  together.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  such  paradoxical  situations 
that  native  Christians  are  in  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  divisive 
denominationalism  of  the  West.'”  We  can  certainly  under¬ 
stand  such  reaction,  too.  But  it  is  regrettable  that  in  seeking 
to  eliminate  ecclesiastical  distinctions  a  complete  confusion 
of  doctrine  is  brought  in,  and  that  in  accord  with  a  well- 
established  ecumenical  principle. 

To  continue  with  several  more  opinions  coming  from  the 
younger-church  group.  At  the  missionary  conference  of 
Madras  in  1938  the  churches  expressed  their  desire  that  the 
universal  Christian  community  might  rediscover  and  embrace 
ecumenical  unity.  The  missionary  task  and  the  ecumenical 
movement  are  indeed  closely  ralated.  They  said:  “You  in 
the  older  churches,  who  continue  to  remember  the  past 
with  its  divisions  sanctified  by.  the  memory  of  saints  and 
maiiyrs,  continue  to  think  in  terms  of  ‘reunion.’  There  is 
here,  it  seems,  a  fundamental  difference  of  view  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  you  insist  on  federal  union,  whereas  we  insist 
on  an  organic  union.  .  .  .  We  expect  the  ecumenical  movement 
to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  ‘missionary  age’  into  the 
‘church  age,’  and  it  seems  evident  to  us  that  this  transition 
would  only  be  effectually  brought  to  pass  by  fixing  our  hope 
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on  a  church  which  is  organically  one.’”**  Professor  Devan- 
andan  of  Bangalore  adds:  *The  leaders  of  the  older  churches 
are  numerous  who  are  already  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  if 
the  ecumenical  movement  is  to  strongly  impress  the  life  and 
the  thought  of  the  Protestant  world  everywhere,  it  must  not 
lose  sight  of  its  ultimate  end — ^the  organic  unity  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  Catholic  church.”'**  President  Chao  on  his  part  says: 
“The  urge  for  corporate  unity  comes  most  strongly  from  the 
younger  churches.  .  .  .  They  press  for  complete  and  corporate 
unity,  for  their  life  depends  upon  the  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  churches  in  becoming  the  one  and  undivided 
church — ^the  holy  Catholic  church.”'** 

Finally,  the  report  of  the  Amsterdam  assembly  observes : 
“While  the  older  churches  pass  their  time  examining  reasons 
for  the  divorce,  younger  churches  recently  married  find 
themselves  unable  to  adjudicate  these  old  quarrels.  ...  It 
is  the  young  churches,  above  all,  who  demand  organic  unity 
the  most  strongly;  the  older  churches  are  more  reticent.”'** 
Such  pressure,  then,  applied  from  so  many  different  sides 
and  based  on  the  principles  of  the  movement  itself  cannot 
fail  to  produce  surprising  results. 

The  tendency  toward  union  and  centralization  is  being 
felt  all  over  the  world  and  primarily  in  two  domains.  First, 
an  evident  movement  toward  unity  is  at  work  in  the  midst 
of  the  denominations  themselves.  Ties  are  being  tightened 
and  more  thought  is  being  given  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  denomination.  This  twin  development  appears  para¬ 
doxical,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  phenomenon  that  exists.  The 
Anglicans  have  their  Lambeth  Conference  which  convenes 
every  ten  years.  The  Lutherans  have  their  World  Federation 
which  met  for  the  fourth  time  at  Lund,  Sweden  in  1947.  The 
Baptist  World  Alliance  was  founded  in  1905  and  had  its  last 
congress  at  Copenhagen  in  1947.  The  Universal  Alliance  of 
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Reformed  Churches  (or,  Presbyterian)  was  founded  in  1877. 
Its  council  met  at  Geneva  in  1948.  The  Methodist  Elcumenical 
Council  is  a  consultative  body.  It  had  its  last  meeting  in  the 
United  States  during  1947.  The  International  Congregational 
Conference,  founded  in  1880,  has  recently  been  reorganized. 
It  met  at  Boston  in  1949.“® 

Second,  federations  of  Protestant  churches  have  been 
organized  in  many  countries.  For  example,  take  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Federation  of  France  (founded,  1905),  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  in  the  United  States  (founded,  1908)  and  the 
Swiss  Federation  of  Churches  (founded,  1920). 

There  have  been  complete  fusions,  uniting  into  one  new 
church  various  groups  hitherto  separated.  In  1813  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches  were  forced  indeed  to  unite  in 
Prussia,  to  form  the  Evangelical  United  Church.  In  1908 
Reformed  Congregatiopalists  and  Lutherans  from  seven 
missionary  societies  of  south  India  representing  five  different 
nations  became  the  South  India  United  Church,  and  finally 
are  uniting  with  the  Anglicans  and  Methodists.  In  1925 
Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  in  Canada 
united.  Prior  to  1875  there  had  been  seven  Presbjderian 
groups,  but  at  the  time  of  this  merger  they  combined.  In  1927 
Baptists,  Congregationalists  Methodists,  Presb3rterians,  Re¬ 
formed  and  some  other  groups  working  in  China  formed  a 
united  ecclesiastical  body,  to  oppose  the  growing  pressure 
from  non-Christian  forces  of  civilization.  In  1929  five  differ¬ 
ent  Presb3d:erian  churches  of  Scotland  united.  In  1932  three 
branches  of  English  Methodism  united.  In  1937  two  branches 
of  the  Reformed  church  and  several  other  groups  in  France 
united.  In  the  United  States  fourteen  unions  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  four  decades.  Among  the  most  important  was  the 
fusion  of  the  three  great  branches  of  Methodism,  that  of 
the  Evangelical  and  United  Brethren  Churches,  and  the 
recently  approved  union  of  the  Congregationalists  with  the 
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Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.”'  In  Iran  and  the  Sudan 
fusions  have  also  taken  place  between  Anglicans  and  Presby< 
terians.  We  limit  ourselves  to  these  cases,  although  the  tabu¬ 
lation  is  far  from  being  complete. 

In  some  countries  they  have  tried  to  create  a  single 
church  which  would  systematically  include  all  the  others. 
The  following  is  a  typical  example.  In  1947  the  Church  of 
South  India  was  constituted  by  the  fusion  of  the  United 
Church  of  Southern  India  (just  mentioned),  the  Anglican 
Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon — which  caused  the 
Anglicans  to  lose  four  dioceses  and  half  of  the  members  that 
they  had  in  those  lands,  and  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  South  India.  It  required  twenty-eight 
years  of  effort  to  produce  this  rapprochment.  As  with  the 
other  ecumenical  unions  it  is  taking  place  on  the  basis  of 
doctrinal  confusion,  that  is,  they  are  to  “act  as  though”  they 
were  united.”*  In  this  confusion  Anglicans,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  have  accepted 
the  episcopacy  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
united  church.  At  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1948  there 
was  a  strong  enough  minority  to  question  recognition  of  the 
ordination  of  ministers  from  this  new  ecclesiastical  body, 
but  the  majority  won  out.”* 

This  example  has  since  dominated  all  the  negotiations 
between  Episcopal  and  non-Episcopal  churches.  It  is  very 
easy  for  us  to  show  what  tendencies  are  dominant  even  in 
the  circles  which  one  would  not  have  thought  open  to  their 
influence.  In  France,  for  instance.  Professor  Cadier  of 
Montpellier  Reformed  Seminary  could  write:  “The  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  episcopacy,  of  an  oversight  both  of  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  is  not  displeasing  to  our  generation  which  is 
thirsty  for  authority  and  discipline,  but  rather  it  suffers  on 
seeing  them  so  little  recognized  in  our  churches.  ...  In 
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Hungary  the  Reformed  churches  have  superintendent-bishops. 
Calvin  was  not  hostile  in  principle  to  a  constitution  of  this 
type.  ...  It  is  worth  while  that  we  should  seriously  examine 
these  propositions  which  are  so  important  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universally  recognized  ministry.”*®*  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  this  language.  A  complete  union  with  Anglicans, 
Orthodox  and  Catholics  will  evidently  require,  first  of  all,  the 
recognition  of  a  single  episcopacy  and  of  that  which  goes 
with  it:  apostolic  succession,  ordination,  authority,  sacra¬ 
ments,  etc.  Does  this  not  all  seem  to  lead  directly  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome? 

Conversations  are  in  progress  in  northern  India,  Ceylon, 
Persia  and  Nigeria  which  also  have  in  view  organic  unity. 
Finally,  however,  we  cite  but  one  more  example.  Plans  are 
on  foot  for  the  formation  of  a  Christian  Council  of  Indonesia 
in  which  practically  all  the  non-Roman  churches  will  be 
united  in  close  communion.  It  seems  probable  that  this  coun¬ 
cil  will  be  the  first  in  the  world  to  include  in  its  constitution 
the  organic  unification  of  the  churches  as  one  of  the  goals  of 
its  existence.* 

Just  now,  in  the  United  States,  the  greatest  fusion  yet  to 
be  undertaken  is  in  progress.  On  December  19,  1949  nine 
churches,  representing  20,000,000  members,  decided  to  work 
out  a  project  for  organic  union,  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  to  reunite  the  American  Protestant  churches  “under  a 
single  banner.”  In  the  appeal  which  the  delegates  addressed 
to  the  churches  they  declared  themselves  ready  “to  seek  an 
organic  union  of  churches  which  in  its  community  and 
organization  would  permit  them  to  act  as  a  single  body.”'** 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  too  the  Federal 
Council  is  being  transformed  into  a  national  council  of 
churches,  and  to  this  end  the  other  large  inter-ecclesiastical 
organizations  will  be  fused  with  it.  C.  C.  Morrison,  writing  in 
the  Christian  Century,  has  this  to  say  about  the  subject: 
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“The  notion  of  an  ecumenical  Protestantism  cannot  become  a 
living  reality  except  by  the  renunciation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
sovereignty  now  maintained  by  the  denominations/’*’^  Actu¬ 
ally,  this  is  the  same  thing  which  is  being  demanded  in  the 
political  world  for  attainment  of  a  worldwide  government. 

In  the  past,  whenever  a  single  visible  church  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  control,  it  has  used  its  power  to  suppress 
the  liberty  of  non-adherents.  The  entire  history  of  the  Roman 
church  should  teach  us  this  menace.  Today  the  same  threat  to 
religious  liberty  is  already  perceptible.  So-called  “proselyt¬ 
ing”  is  to  be  outlawed  in  principle.  The  Orthodox  Church 
professor  Zander  writes,  accordingly,  that  ecumenical  love 
is  based  on  certain  theological  and  practical  presuppositions 
one  of  which  is  abstention  from  all  prosel3rting.  To  quote, 
“The  principle  which  causes  us  to  abstain  from  efforts  at 
proselyting  is  founded  on  the  conviction  .  .  .  that  every 
Christian  resembles  a  leaf  growing  on  its  own  tree,  and  that 
his  transfer  into  another  church  always  causes  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  organic  unity  which  to  that  point  had 
nourished  his  religious  being.”'” 

The  Ecumenical  Review  takes  up  the  same  question  in 
these  words :  “Many  evangelical  leaders  have  been  wondering 
for  some  time  whether  the  day  had  not  arrived  for  a  slowing 
or  cessation  of  the  process  of  growth  at  the  expense  of  the 
ancient  churches  [that  is,  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Roman, 
probably  also  the  Protestant  state-churches]  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  a  policy  of  consolidation.”'”  “The  time  has  surely 
arrived  when  churches  which  have  joined  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  should  repudiate  proselytism  or  any  endeavors 
to  expand  at  each  other’s  expense.”'”  All  this  simply  means 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  any  more  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  lands  or  regions  where  a  member  church  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement  is  in  control,  no  matter  whether  that  church  is 
liberal,  asleep  or  obviously  insufficient.  It  also  signifies  that 
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in  the  countries  where  the  *‘sister  church”  of  Rome  is  in  the 
majority,  as  in  Spain  or  South  America,  the  mouths  of 
evangelicals  must  be  stopped,  and  they  must  be  delivered 
over  to  their  persecutors.  Thus  the  leaders  of  Romanism  and 
Orthodoxy  are  furnished  with  powerful  arguments  in  their 
continual  protest  against  the  evangelization  of  their  popula¬ 
tions  under  the  pretext,  above  all,  that  such  action  is  con¬ 
trary  to  spiritual  unity.  Mclntire  comments  as  follows  here: 
“One  of  the  most  popular  platforms  of  all  present-day 
Protestantism  being  represented  through  the  Federal  Council 
is  comity,  in  which  each  church  recognizes  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  other.  No  new  churches  will  be  started  by  a  denomina¬ 
tion  in  a  community  where  another  denomination  is  operat¬ 
ing.  The  mission  fields  of  the  world  have  been  divided  upon 
a  comity  basis  and  now,  since  the  Federal  Council  calls 
the  Roman  Catholics  a  sister  communion,  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  have  simply  asked  that  they  be  included  in  the  comity 
relationships  and  that  they  be  permitted  to  have  South  Amer¬ 
ica  as  their  territory  and  in  consequence  that  all  Protestants 
be  excluded,”  though  there  are  more  than  2,000,000  of 
them.'“  The  report  of  Amsterdam  says  it  this  way:  “It  is 
desirable  that  churches  work  out  comity  arrangements  in  all 
matters  relating  to  evangelistic  efforts.”*** 

Professor  Zander  explains  how  Greek  Orthodoxy  can  ally 
itself  to  Protestantism  which,  until  now,  it  had  always  con¬ 
sidered  heretical.  It  is  because  “the  term  heretic  must  be 
applied  no  more  to  those  whose  belief  at  the  moment  is  not 
in  exact  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
but  rather  to  those  who  consciously  reject  the  idea  of  this 
growing  rapprochement,  to  those  who  do  not  wish  any  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  deny  the  idea  of  unity,  thus  continuing  the 
division  and  the  separation  of  the  Christian  world.”***  It  is 
evident  in  the  reading  of  ecumenical  literature  that  there  is 
indeed  but  one  heresy  now,  that  of  dissidence.  All  non- 


^*^Tvjentieth  Century  Reformation,  p.  90. 

*  “Section  2;  cf.  Modern  Tower  of  Babel,  p.  90. 
Marche  vers  Vunite,  p.  103. 
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collaboration  is  regarded  as  sin,  the  worst  of  sins — even  the 
dissidence  which  has  for  motive  the  love  of  Christ  and  of 
the  truth.  As  we  have  already  noted  many  times,  one  may 
deny  the  most  essential  truths  of  the  gospel  and  still  be  ad¬ 
mitted  among  the  members  or  leaders  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  whereas  one  is  regarded  with  indignation  and 
scorn  if  he  is  not  able  with  a  clear  conscience  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  a  union  based  on  such  serious  compromise. 

The  attitude  adopted  in  certain  cases  by  the  movement 
toward  dissidents  points  to  the  ultimate  possibility  of  har- 
rassment  and  persecution.  According  to  the  decision  reached 
at  Amsterdam,  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the 
ecumenical  council  are  to  work  together  whenever  they  deal 
with  the  same  churches  or  the  same  problems.'**  Thus  the 
Christian  Councils  of  China,  India,  Japan  and  Tanganyika, 
etc.  are  actually  instruments  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
This  creates  acute  problems  for  the  evangelical  missions 
which  have  not  become  members.  Here  are  one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples.  A  large  church  fusion  recently  took  place  in  Japan, 
and  when  three  mission  boards  refused  to  take  part  in  it 
the  Christian  Century  (a  semi-official  sounding  board  for 
the  Federal  Council)  became  provoked  and  wrote:  *Tt  is 
probably  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  point  out  to  them 
the  seriousness  of  their  refusal  to  cooperate.  .  .  There  has 
always  been  a  minority  who  yield  to  the  short-sighted  desire 
to  profit  from  the  tolerance  and  long-term  wisdom  of  the 
majority;  but  this  minority  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
set  limits  upon  Protestant  collaboration.” '** 

In  his  book  “Christian  Europe  Today”  Professor  Adolf 
Keller  of  Zurich  writes:  “How  fortunate  that  we  have  a 
World  Council  of  Churches,  which  will  certainly  not  approve 
any  religions  of  another  continent  or  nation  and  not  tolerate 
spiritual  enterprises  which  are  not  common  concern  of  the 
whole  community!”'**  Accordingly  the  Livingstone  Memorial 


^**Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  60. 

***Cf.  United  Evangelical  Action,  November  15,  1948,  p.  8. 
'**Cf.  Modern  Tower  of  Babel,  p.  264. 
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Mission,  an  American  work  not  affiliated  with  the  ecumenical 
council,  recently  made  efforts  to  send  one  of  its  workers  to 
Tanganyika.  They  presented  all  the  credentials  and  guaran¬ 
tees  usually  required,  only  to  receive  from  the  competent 
British  consul  the  following  answer:  “To  my  great  regret 
I  write  to  inform  you  that  we  have  received  an  unfavorable 
reply  from  the  Tangan3dka  authorities.  .  .  .  The  passport 
control  office  has  received  a  communication  which  states 
that  the  Livingston  Memorial  Mission  is  not  included  in  the 
list  of  missionary  societies  recognized  for  work  in  Tangan¬ 
yika.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  until  the  mission  has  received 
admission  to  the  list  it  will  be  unable  to  acquire  land  for 
missionary  purposes,  and  its  members  cannot  be  offered  those 
immigration  privileges  normally  allowed  to  members  of 
recognized  missions.”*"  The  consul  continues,  saying  that 
the  authority  of  Tanganyika  suggests  the  mission  seek  inclu¬ 
sion  on  the  list  by  writing  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Conference 
for  North  America,  which  in  turn  would  forward  it  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  at  London.  This  foreign 
mission  conference  is  affiliated,  of  course,  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Missions,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Ecumenical  Council. 

•  A  parallel  situation  is  to  be  found  in  India  where  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  India  is  the  only  agency  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  government  in  accrediting  missionaries  to  that 
country.  In  so-called  missionary  lands  such  orders  are  not 
only  inspired  by  ecumenical  leaders,  they  are  often  sought 
for  by  the  “younger  churches”  themselves,  whose  tendencies 
in  this  direction  we  have  already  noted  more  than  once. 
This  is  what  one  of  their  representatives  writes:  “It  seems 
very  strange  to  us  of  the  younger  churches  that  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  ecumenical  movement  should  frequently  have  as 
its  direct  consequence  the  giving  of  an  important  part  to 
numerous  small  sects  and  minor  denominations  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches,  as  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  This  confessional  revival  is  of  vital  importance 


“’Dated  September  23,  1949;  cf.  Christian  Beacon,  November  3,  1949. 
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to  us,  for  numerous  little  missionary  societies  sustained  by 
some  of  these  denominations  of  least  importance  which  exist 
in  the  countries  of  the  older  churches  feel  authorized  to 
undertake  missionary  work  in  the  regions  where  the  younger 
churches  are  moving  toward  organic  unity.  Thus  they  tend 
to  thwart  that  which  we  regard  as  progress  toward  unity, 
and  this  abnormal  situation  becomes  truly  painful  in  the 
regions  where  the  ‘missions’  supported  by  foreign  funds  and 
the  ‘churches’  under  local  leadership  exist  side  by  side.’”** 

Representative  Schaeffer  of  the  International  Council  of 
Christian  Churches  sought  to  enter  the  British  zone  of 
Germany  in  1947,  but  the  World  Council — whose  advice  was 
accepted  by  the  occupying  authorities — succeeded  in  having 
his  entrance  refused.***  At  Amsterdam,  in  1948,  the  journal¬ 
ists  sent  by  eight  papers  also  related  to  the  International 
Council  of  Christian  Churches  found  themselves  forbidden 
access  to  the  conference,  whereas  Catholic  journalists  and 
Father  Boyer  were  cordially  received.  The  Christian  Century, 
favorable  as  it  is  to  the  ecumenical  council,  was  able  to  se> 
cure  entrance  for  three  of  its  representatives,  but  the 
Christian  Beacon,  which  has  the  same  number  of  subscribers 
for  its  publication,  was  among  those  to  whom  entrance  was 
absolutely  refused  as  to  a  journal  known  for  its  opposition 
to  the  world  council.  We  may  also  add  that  important  sessions 
of  the  conference  took  place  behind  closed  doors,  and  even 
accredited  journalists  were  not  permitted  to  publish  any 
news  except  that  given  in  the  press  conferences.”® 

In  parliaments  which  still  boast  of  being  democratic  it 
would  seem  passing  strange  to  simply  suppress  the  opposition 
and  its  press.  Should  there  be  less  liberty  and  publicity  in 
ecumenical  proceedings?  At  Buenos  Aires,  July  18-30,  1949, 
the  Inter-American  Evangelical  Conference  took  place  with 
three  delegates  of  the  ecumenical  council’s  executive  commit- 

'**Les  Volumes  de  la  Conference  d‘ Amsterdam,  I,  222-23. 

'‘*C£.  Modern  Tovier  of  Babel,  p.  264. 

Modern  Tower  of  Babel,  pp.  40-47. 
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tee  present.  This  conference,  which  was  expected  to  be  public 
in  character,  turned  out  really  to  be  secret.  It  was  made 
known  to  the  members  of  the  American  missions  working  in 
South  America  that  no  one  of  them  would  be  admitted  either 
as  visitor  or  observer,  if  their  organization  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  or  perhaps  related 
thereto.  Here  also  the  delegates  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Christian  Churches  and  the  Christian  Beacon  were 
excluded.  This  conference,  however,  professed  to  be  inter- 
American  and  to  represent  the  evangelical  movement  and 
churches  of  South  America.* “ 

The  same  thing  took  place  at  the  Bangkok  Conference 
arranged  by  the  ecumenical  council  in  December,  1949  for 
all  of  East  Asia.  The  meetings  which  were  at  first  an¬ 
nounced  as  public  were  entirely  secret  and  reserved  to  mem¬ 
bers  or  sympathizers  linked  with  the  ecumenical  movement. 
American  and  Asiatic  delegates  from  fundamental  circles 
who  opposed  the  policies  followed  by  the  world  council  were 
once  more  entirely  excluded.*®*  It  is  evident  that  any  move¬ 
ment  may  choose  to  organize  its  own  meetings  and  to  exclude 
whomever  it  wishes.  But  still,  in  acting  thus,  the  movement 
has  scarcely  the  right  to  call  itself  universal  or  ecumenical. 

Finally,  if  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  one  must  first 
of  all  ally  himself  not  only  with  the  evangelicals  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  but  also  with  the  liberals,  Orthodox  and 
(before  long)  the  Catholics — if  one  must  also  submit  himself 
to  the  orders  of  a  hierarchy  and  the  demands  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  to  abstain  from  all  proselytism  with  regard  to 
“sister  churches,”  one  cannot  but  ask  himself  what  will 
happen  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  a  true  attitude  of  fidelity 
toward  Christ  and  the  whole  Bible.  Such  a  spirit  of  intol¬ 
erance,  however,  must  not  surprise  us.  When  we  return  to 
such  Roman  principles  as  the  visible  church,  unique  and 
authoritarian,  we  may  well  expect  to  find  once  more  the  old 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination. 


Christian  Beacon^  July  28,  1949. 
^"Ibid.,  December  15  and  29,  1949. 
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In  a  very  sober  publication  prepared  by  the  Council  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Independent  Evangelical  Churches  in 
England  concerning  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  following 
paragraph  is  found:  **The  feature  of  the  world  council 
which  causes  the  Council  of  the  Fellowship  the  greatest 
concern  is  that  for  which  they  now  bespeak  their  brethren’s 
special  attention.  It  has  already  been  mooted  by  others.  Dr. 
D.  G.  Barnhouse  .  .  .  says  ‘Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  once  predicted  that  future  generations  would 
choose  the  formation  of  the  world  council  as  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  event  of  the  twentieth  century,’  as  marking  ‘the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end  of  interdenominational  animosities.’  If  he 
can  be  properly  understood,  the  Editor  [Barnhouse]  believes 
that  such  an  organization  will  be  remembered  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  Babylonish  thing  which  is  pictured  not  as  the 
bride,  but  as  the  great  whore,  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  The 
reference  is  to  a  belief,  held  by  many  evangelicals  who  look 
for  a  personal  return  of  Christ,  that  the  period  immediately 
prior  to  the  second  advent  will  witness  a  widespread  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  apostolic  faith,  and  that  during  that  period 
there  will  emerge  not  only  a  personal  antichrist  but  an 
apostate  religious  system  falsely  claiming  to  be  the  bride 
of  Christ. 

“Such  a  system  many  believe  to  be  depictured  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  under  the  symbol  of  an  adulterous  woman 
bearing  on  her  forehead  the  name  Mystery  Babylon.  ‘The 
figure,’  says  Alford,  ‘is  frequent  in  the  prophets  and  has  one 
principal  meaning  and  application,  that  is  to  God’s  church 
and  people  which  has  forsaken  Him  and  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  others.’  The  Reformers  unanimously  applied  the 
symbol  to  the  church  of  Rome;  but  some  later  expositors, 
who  see  in  that  apostate  church  an  illustration  rather  than 
a  fufillment  of  the  prophecy,  believe  that  it  still  awaits  its 
complete  realization.  This  in  their  view  will  take  the  form 
of  some  ecclesiastical  body  characterized  by  the  same  Baby¬ 
lonian  admixture  of  truth  and  error  found  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  which  will  be  universal  in  its  scope.  As  such  it 
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will  include,  or  even  be  headed  up  in,  the  Roman  church 
itself.  Hence  according  to  this  view  there  will  actually  exist 
for  a  time,  under  the  dominance  of  a  pseudo-Christ  and  a 
pseudo-bride,  ‘one  world  and  one  church*  from  which  a 
voice  from  heaven  solemnly  bids  God’s  people  to  separate 
against  God.*“ 

“It  is  not  for  the  Council  of  the  Fellowship  to  identify 
themselves  with  any  sectional  school  of  prophecy;  to  do  so 
would  be  outside  their  province.  But  they  cannot  fail  to  note 
that,  at  a  time  when  many  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
prophetic  significance  of  Israel’s  once  more  becoming  a  rec¬ 
ognized  world-state,  there  should  also  come  into  prominence 
a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  church  wherein  all 
the  conflicting  tenets  of  Christendom  can  find  a  common 
home.  If  the  one  event  is  in  any  degree  a  token  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  age,  the  other  it  would  seem  must 
be  equally  so.”“* 

Finally,  let  me  borrow  several  lines  from  my  own  work 
on  prophecy  which  treat  of  the  same  subject:  “The  time  is 
coming  when  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  caught  up 
from  the  earth.  After  her  departure  only  false  followers 
and  their  ecclesiastical  organizations  will  be  left.  ‘After  the 
catching  away  of  the  church  only  the  appearance  of  piety 
will  remain  in  the  earth.  That  huge  carcass,  without  the 
spirit  and  without  life,  will  be  the  prey  of  every  other  spirit 
which  may  desire  to  seize  upon  it.  Thus  errors,  false  theories 
and  doubts  will  flourish  .  . .  and  the  false  church  will  lead  the 
straying  multitudes  toward  new  depths  of  sin  and  revolt 
against  God.’** 

“Humanity  at  the  tower  of  Babel  saw  its  political  unity 
broken  by  the  judgment  of  God.  The  Lord  confounded  man’s 
language  and  dispersed  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  That 
will  continue  until  the  day  when  He  will  permit  the  antichrist 
to  establish  his  universal  domination  for  a  little  time.  The 


World  Council  of  Churches,  pp.  6-7. 
"^Middleton,  Hov)  Is  Jesus  Coming  and  for  Whomf 
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religious  world  is  following  a  similar  evolution.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  Christianity  was  unified,  but  it  rapidly  became  corrupt 
and  made  use  of  its  unity  to  build  Romish  Babylon  of  the 
middle  ages.  .  .  .  God  judged  her  in  the  16th  century  in 
allowing  the  disintegration  of  external  unity  and  by  'confus¬ 
ing  the  tongues*  of  Christianity.  Since  that  time  there  has 
not  been  any  more  visible  unity ;  on  the  contrary,  a  growing 
multiplication  of  churches,  sects  and  different  movements 
.  .  .  nevertheless,  if  we  properly  understand  prophecy  the 
religious  world  will  regain  its  visible  and  coercive  unity  at 
the  same  time  as  the  political  world:  in  the  twofold  Babylon 
of  the  end  times,  under  the  leadership  of  the  false  prophet 
and  the  antichrist. 

“For  several  years  there  has  been  a  very  clear  tendency 
toward  the  fusion  of  all  the  little  churches  into  ecclesiastical 
groups  increasingly  large.  God  is  going  to  manifest  more  and 
more  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  the  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  against  which  we  have  all  deeply  sinned.  But  Satan 
is  preparing  also  the  false  unity  of  the  apostate  church. 
The  entire  religious  world  is  in  flux:  one  can  feel  profound 
transformations  in  the  course  of  preparation  in  Christendom, 
Judaism,  Islam,  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  etc. 

“Mr.  Mauro  in  his  book  U apogee  de  la  civilisation'^'  wrote 
as  follows:  ‘Everywhere  we  see  a  dream  emerging,  inspired 
no  doubt  by  the  innumerable  activities  of  the  century.  It  is 
that  of  a  huge  ecclesiastical  federation,  based  on  principles 
so  very  acceptable  that  all  those  who  live  on  the  earth  can 
find  place  in  it  at  their  convenience.* ***  Finally,  Mauro  cites 
the  opinion  of  a  liberal  American  theologian.  Doctor  Broda, 
who  says  ‘The  recent  religious  movement  .  .  .  will  be  led  to 
ever  growing  union  until  the  inevitable  moment  when  a 
single  world-wide  religious  federation,  the  church  of  man, 
will  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  beliefs — ^when  the 


'“Published  before  the  year  1914. 
"*Op.  at.,  p.  29. 
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great  religious  crises  of  this  world  shall  have  ended  in  a 
great  and  final  symphony.*”*”  These  are  prophetic  words 
from  Broda  whose  accomplishment  may  well  be  much  closer 
than  any  among  us  realize. 

Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switzerland 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Jvly-Septemher  Number,  1951) 


Retour  de  Jisus  Christ,  pp.  241-42. 


“If  now  the  unity  of  the  church,  the  whole  church  on 
earth  or  any  particular  local  church,  be  spiritual  and  not 
formal,  then  manifestly  it  is  consistent  with  some  diversity 
of  outward  forms — ^provided  the  true  light  and  life  of  Christ 
in  His  church  shines  forth  and  acts  in  and  by  those  forms. 
Whether  all  outward  forms  are  alike  congenial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  church  is  not  now  the  point  before  us.  But  even  as  the 
physical  life  of  man  is  such  that  he  can  live  in  all  regions 
and  climes  of  the  globe  and  under  all  conditions  and  forms 
of  society,  although  all  are  not  alike  congenial  to  his  physical 
welfare,  so  the  life  and  vital  energies  of  the  body  of  Christ 
which  is  His  church  is  such,  and  so  independent  of  outward 
forms  and  circumstances  that  it  can  subsist  and  act  and 
bring  forth  fruit  under  many  varieties  of  external  forms 
and  circumstances.  If  under  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
Christ  be  recognized  as  the  King  and  lawgiver  in  the  church 
and  it  be  not  an  usurpation  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  the 
church  and  crushing  out  its  very  life  under  the  heel  of  des¬ 
potism,  if  the  formal  creed  embodies  substantially  the  saving 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  sets  not  up  another  Savior  and 
another  gospel  in  which  men  cannot  trust  and  be  saved,  if 
under  whatever  formalities  of  worship  we  discover  ‘the 
true  worshippers*  worshipping  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  and  walking  with  God  from  day  to  day,  do  we  not  see 
the  true  unity  of  the  church  amid  all  the  diversity?** — 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1855 


GIVING  UNDER  GRACE 

By  Ray  Charles  Stedman 

(Concluded  from  the  Januxiry -March  Number ,  1951) 

GIVING  AND  GRACE  PRINCIPLES 

The  Scriptural  phrase,  “when  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  fully  come,”  marks  the  introduction  of  a  new  age  in 
human  affairs  and  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  God  and  man.  So  completely  different  from 
the  old  order  were  these  new  principles  thus  introduced, 
that  now,  after  nearly  two  millennia,  it  is  still  true  as  it 
was  then  that  men  are  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  promises  of 
grace  and  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  believe  them.  The 
external  approach  to  God  through  natural  means,  as  sacrifices 
and  offerings,  were  no  longer  effective  and  the  principle 
was  declared  that  worship  must  now  be  “in  spirit  and 
in  truth.”  A  cataclysmic  change  was  wrought  by  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  that  has  entered  into  every 
phase  of  relationship  between  God  and  His  own.  It  is  not 
to  be  thought  strange,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  practice 
of  giving  should  enter  upon  a  new  and  more  vital  ministry 
in  the  age  of  grace. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  illustrations  of  the  failure 
of  any  to  grasp  what  it  means  to  live  by  grace  is  the  persist¬ 
ent  effort  of  Christians  to  limit  their  relationship  to  Christ 
to  spiritual  things  (affairs  of  the  soul,  mind  and  heart),  and 
to  exclude  from  that  relationship  all  control  of  material 
things.  This  is  a  thoroughly  false  conception,  but  one  that 
affects  the  modern  believer  more  than  he  suspects.  As  one 
writer  states:  if  the  subconscious  reasoning  of  most  Chris¬ 
tians  were  reduced  to  writing,  it  would  be  about  as  follows, 
“Money,  property,  things,  are  essentially  evil  and  filthy 
and  must  be  separated  from  the  things  of  the  spirit.  To  be 
completely  surrendered,  I  shall  have  to  rid  myself  of  all 
these — which  I  am  not  yet  willing  to  do.  I  shall  count  these 
sordid  material  things  as  necessary  evils  and  encumbrances. 
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meanwhile  yielding  to  His  control  in  spiritual  things.”*'  The 
only  antidote  to  this  latent  asceticism  is  a  thorough  appre> 
bension  of  the  position  of  the  New  Testament  giver  as  a 
steward.  To  this  we  briefly  give  our  attention. 

I.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  STEWARD 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  points  out  there  are  three  Greek 
words  in  the  New  Testament  that  convey  the  thought  of 
stewardship.  These  are,  jiai6aYa>Y6g,  a  slave  charged  with  the 
training  and  discipline  of  children ;  EJiiTpojiog,  a  slave  having 
oversight  of  his  master’s  estate;  and  olxdvopog,  a  slave  who 
handles  his  master’s  pecuniary  affairs."  These  combine  to 
picture  the  believer  under  grace  as  a  love-slave,  dispensing 
his  Master’s  goods.  Such  a  relationship  implies  that  the 
steward,  himself,  owns  nothing ;  all  that  he  has  is  his 
Master’s. 

The  steward  as  a  friend  and  partner.  Though  the  earthly 
relationship  of  master  and  servant  is  often  a  very  impersonal 
affair,  the  Scriptural  pattern  portrays  a  much  more  intimate 
association.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John  the  Lord  Jesus 
declares  to  His  disciples,  "Henceforth,  I  call  you  not  servants, 
but  friends.”  These  words,  though  in  no  sense  implying 
equality,  lift  the  believer  to  an  inflnitely  higher  plane  than 
that  of  a  mere  slave.  He  is  a  slave,  of  course,  and  a  steward, 
but  he  is  also  more  than  that — a  friend  and  partner.  “In 
the  realm  of  Being  our  relationship  is  to  God,  Creator, 
Owner,  Master,  Lord,  Redeemer,  Saviour.  .  .  .  But  in  the 
realm  of  Doing  another  set  of  words  defines  the  relationship : 
Elder-Brother,  Friend,  Co-laborer,  Branch,  Partner.”**  This 
new  relationship  was  unheard  of  in  the  old  dispensation. 
They  had  only  known  two  classes:  Lord  and  servant,  master 
and  slave,  king  and  people.  It  was  a  startling  thought  that 
the  Lord  of  glory  would  ever  take  His  servants  into  the 
secret  of  His  counsels  and  call  them  His  friends ! 

But  to  be  a  servant  is  easier  than  to  be  a  friend  or 

**M.  E.  Melvin,  Royal  Partnership,  p.  15. 

'^Systematic  Theology,  VII,  294. 

*‘Melvin,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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partner;  for  since  the  servant  is  guided  by  orders,  responsi¬ 
bility  is  lessened:  but  where  honor  and  discretion  are  given 
full  play»  responsibility  is  increased.  Clearly,  then,  responsi¬ 
bility  to  give  does  not  lessen  with  the  passing  of  the  tithe 
system,  but  actually  increases.  Yet  this  new  responsibility 
is  of  the  most  gracious  character,  neither  marked  by  demands 
for  any  set  amount  nor  exacting  penalty  in  the  event  of 
failure.  The  schoolmaster  period  of  the  law  is  over  and  men 
are  now  ready  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  handling 
the  things  provided  by  the  Father,  in  cooperation  with  Him.” 

Love  08  a  motive.  In  yet  another  realm  do  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  tither  and  New  Testament  steward  differ.  Though 
many  motives,  often  of  a  sensual  character,  existed  for 
paying  tithes,  but  one  can  be  traced  in  New  Testament 
giving,  and  that  is  love.  Where  giving  stems  from  any  other 
source  it  by  so  much  falls  below  the  New  Testament  stand¬ 
ard.  This  we  have  already  noted  in  the  basis  for  giving  set 
forth  in  2  Corinthians  9:7  and  other  passages.  Yet  many 
feel  that  without  prescribed  standards  love  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  support  giving,  and  the  treasury  will 
surely  suffer.  This  is  but  saying  that  law  is  stronger  than 
grace;  a  sense  of  duty  more  powerful  than  love.  Is  it  true? 
Never!  God  wants  no  gifts  which  are  given  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  Until  the  soul  can  be  awakened  to  a  degree  of  love 
and  gratitude  to  God  for  the  riches  of  His  grace  and  glory, 
all  such  gifts  were  better  left  unbestowed. 

It  is  right  at  this  very  point  that  the  practice  of  tithing 
presents  a  real  danger.  How  can  a  soul  be  really  awakened 
to  the  full  sweep  and  power  of  grace-giving  while  bound  in 
thought  and  practice  to  a  system  which  prescribes  a  stipu¬ 
lated  amount  and  regards  the  payment  of  it  as  a  duty  and 
debt?  For  a  pastor  to  enjoin  tithing  upon  his  people  is  to 
cast  a  spiritual  blight  on  them  and  make  them,  to  that 
degree,  babes  in  spiritual  truths.  It  may  be  true,  for  awhile, 
that  tithing  will  augment  the  coffers  of  the  church,  but  it 
will  also  effectively  block  the  way  to  real  partnership  with 
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Christ  in  giving,  and  will  eventually  result  in  reduced  rev¬ 
enues  as  the  sense  of  duty  wears  thin.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
pastor  who  has  faithfully  instructed  his  people  in  the  priv¬ 
ileges  and  blessings  of  grace-giving  will  And  them  eagerly 
looking  out  for  excuses  to  give,  that  they  may  the  more 
fully  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  “This,  then,  is  ‘Royal 
Partnership’ — ^to  be  invited  by  Him  to  manage  His  property, 
to  divide  profits,  to  share  losses,  to  accumulate  and  admin¬ 
ister  with  Him,  and  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  blood 
covenant  at  the  communion  table,  and  share  with  Him  the 
‘glory  that  shall  be.’  Can  any  man,  then,  look  upon  such  a 
relationship  lightly?”” 

Partners  in  Christ's  present  work.  No  higher  calling 
exists  than  this.  Under  grace,  each  believer  is  called  to  look 
at  a  bleeding  and  benighted  world  through  the  compassion¬ 
ate  eyes  of  his  Lord;  to  behold  the  multitude  “scattered,  as 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd,”  and  to  so  administer  his 
trust  as  to  speed  the  word  of  the  gospel  to  dying  men  every¬ 
where,  and  build  up  the  household  of  faith.  In  all  this,  he 
may  confidently  rely  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  him  in 
placing  his  gifts  aright,  and  he  must  learn  to  heed  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  rather  than  the  wheedlings  of  men. 

II.  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  THE  BELIEVER 

Manward,  as  has  been  observed,  the  New  Testament 
believer  is  pictured  as  a  steward,  dispensing  his  Lord’s 
treasures.  But  in  a  Godward  sense  he  is  viewed  as  a  priest 
offering  sacrifices  to  his  God.  The  epistles  describe  four 
forms  of  sacrifice  which  the  believer-priest  may  offer.  The 
first,  the  presentation  of  the  body  as  a  living  sacrifice,  is 
mentioned  in  Romans  12:1.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the 
surrendered  life,  which  we  have  previously  seen  to  be  the 
root  of  all  grace-giving.  The  other  three  sacrifices  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Hebrews  13 : 16-16  which  reads :  “By  him,  therefore, 
let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that 
is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  his  name.  But  to  do 
good  and  to  communicate  forget  not :  for  with  such  sacrifices 
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God  is  well  pleased.”  Praise  to  God  for  His  blessings  is  here 
listed  as  a  “sacrifice”  along  with  good  works  and  “communi¬ 
cating.”  Thisv  as  we  saw  in  the  exposition  of  Galatians 
6:6-10,  means  sharing  or  giving.  On  this  verse  of  Hebrews 
John  F.  Walvoord  writes:  “The  fourth  sacrifice  is  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  substance  (Heb.  13:16).  This  sacrifice  regards  all 
earthly  goods  as  a  solemn  trust  to  be  used  to  the  glory  of 
God.  While  the  New  Testament  saint  is  under  no  legal  ar¬ 
rangement  involving  payment  of  specific  fractions  of  his 
total  worldly  goods,  it  is  clear  from  Scripture  that  giving 
should  be  (1)  systematic;  (2)  regular  (1  Cor.  16:2);  (3) 
proportional  (1  Cor.  16:2);  (4)  sacrificial  (2  Cor.  8:2);  (6) 
liberal  (2  Cor.  9:6,  13);  (6)  cheerfully  given  (2  Cor.  9:7); 
(7)  trusting  God  to  supply  our  needs  (2  Cor.  9:8).”** 

This  priestly  giving  is  viewed  as  specifically  delighting 
the  heart  of  God.  As  a  steward-partner  a  believer  may,  if 
faithful,  merit  the  praise  of  God;  but  as  a  priest  he  may 
constantly  delight  His  heart  by  cheerful  and  generous  giving, 
for  in  such  giving  God  sees  the  same  spirit  that  moved  the 
Son  of  His  love  to  give  Himself  to  the  last  drop  of  His 
heart’s  blood. 

This  priestly  standing  before  God  is  a  privilege  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  Old  Testament  saint.  True,  there  were 
priests  who  ministered  before  the  altar  daily,  and  one, 
the  high  priest,  was  even  permitted  into  the  holy  of  holies 
once  a  year.  But  these  were  mere  shadows  of  that  blessed 
estate  to  which  all  believers  have  now  come  in  which,  in  all 
boldness,  they  may  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  through  a  new  and  living  way.  This  is  that  “grace 
wherein  we  stand”  by  which  God  seeks  to  perfect  in  every 
believer  corresponding  graces  to  those  found  in  His  Son.** 

III.  PROBLEMS  ANSWERED 

In  a  treatment  of  this  sort,  where  only  a  general  survey 
of  the  subject  is  attempted,  there  are  often  many  problems 

’^“Christology  Notes”  (unpublished  ms),  The  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
p.  107. 

**C.  I.  Scofield,  The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  note,  p.  1320, 
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that  may  arise  in  a  reader’s  mind,  that  are  not  specifically 
answered  in  the  text.  This  is  certain  to  be  the  case  when  a 
long-prevailing  and  established  custom  is  challenged,  as  in 
this  instance.  To  help,  therefore,  to  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  distinctions  obtaining  between  grace-giving  and  tithing 
as  they  relate  to  the  opposing  principles  of  law  and  grace, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  questions 
which  might  naturally  arise  out  of  this  discussion.  Some  of 
these  are  questions  that  the  writer  has  often  heard  asked, 
while  others  are  of  a  more  theoretical  nature. 

Q.  Did  not  Christ  commend  the  tithe  in  Matthew  23:23 
in  the  words,  “These  ought  ye  to  have  done”? 

A.  Yes,  He  did  commend  it  to  those  Jews  whom  He  was 
addressing;  but  this  was  before  the  Cross  while  the  old 
order  was  still  in  effect,  as  His  own  life  of  legal  obedience 
testifies.  No  command  or  exhortation  to  tithe  can  be  found 
in  Acts  or  the  epistles. 

Q.  Why  do  so  many  testify  of  great  blessing  in  tithing? 

A.  It  is  not  tithing  in  itself  that  results  in  blessing,  but 
regular,  systematic,  and  proportionate  giving.  These  basic 
principles  reappear  also  in  grace-giving,  but  beyond  these 
the  two  are  vastly  different.  Tithing  is  a  debt,  grace-giving 
is  uncoerced;  tithing  demands  a  specific  proportion,  grace¬ 
giving  leaves  the  amount  to  the  believer’s  conscience ;  tithing 
is  based  on  duty  and  obligation,  grace-giving  issues  from  a 
heart  of  love;  tithing  is  paying  rent,  grace-giving  is  sharing 
a  partnership;  tithing  satisfies  the  demands  of  God’s  law, 
grace-giving  delights  His  heart. 

Q.  What  harm  is  there  in  tithing? 

A.  Since  tithing  is  a  legal  principle  and  the  believer  is 
to  live  by  grace,  the  tither  is  by  so  much  living  below  his 
privileges.  To  practice  grace-giving  is  to  learn  grace-living: 
how  to  realize  the  full  value  of  one’s  heaven-high  calling,  all 
of  which  the  tither  misses.  Further,  he  is  not  following  the 
Word  of  God  and  stands  in  need  of  the  admonition  of 
Hebrews  5:12-14. 
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Q.  If  not  ten  per  cent,  how  much  of  the  income  should 
be  given? 

A.  This  the  Word  of  God  leaves  entirely  up  to  the  be¬ 
liever  to  settle.  If  his  heart  is  awakened  to  the  love  and 
blessings  of  God  he  will  give  every  cent  he  can  spare  beyond 
that  required  for  a  moderate  living  for  himself  and  family, 
and  a  reasonable  savings  fund. 

Q.  Isn't  tithing  our  responsibility? 

A.  If  you  are  under  the  law,  yes!  But  if  you  choose  to 
put  yourself  under  a  legal  obligation,  you  should  be  careful 
to  obey  the  whole  law  (Gal.  5:3). 

Q.  Should  our  gifts  all  be  given  through  the  church? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  Malachi  3:10  is  most  often  used  to 
support  such  a  practice,  but  this  was  written  to  Jews  under 
the  law  and  has  no  reference  to  Christians.  According  to  1 
Corinthians  16:2,  each  believer  is  to  “lay  by  him  in  store” 
(at  home)  a  determined  amount  each  Lord's  Day  from  which 
he  may  distribute  freely  his  charities.  Much  of  this  could  be 
well  handled  through  the  church,  but  some,  at  least,  should 
be  given  out  personally  that  he  might  not  lose  the  blessing 
of  personal  giving. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  average  tither  usually  gives  more 
than  the  average  non-tither? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  only  because  so  little  instruction 
has  been  given  in  grace-giving.  The  following  quotation 
well  illustrates  what  can  happen  when  New  Testament  giving 
is  taught :  “One  church  is  a  case  in  evidence.  Molded  through 
many  years  of  spiritual  instruction  by  its  pastor,  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Bible  teachers,  this  church  never  takes  a 
public  offering  and  almost  never  makes  a  direct  appeal.  Yet 
the  treasury  generally  ends  the  year  with  many  hundreds 
of  dollars  surplus.  The  gifts  to  missions  in  this  same  church 
are  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  financial 
support  of  all  cared  for  by  that  church  is  generous  and 
honorable.”** 

’'Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Spirit-Directed  Giving,  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Q.  Should  not  ten  per  cent  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  in 
giving,  since  a  believer  ought  not  to  give  less  under  grace 
than  was  required  under  law? 

A.  There  is  some  weight  to  this  argument  as  certainly 
no  Christian  wants  to  fall  below  legal  standards,  but  ten  per 
cent  must  not  be  made  mandatory  and  no  blame  whatsoever 
attaches  to  a  Christian  who,  because  of  circumstances,  cannot 
give  that  much. 

Q.  Is  it  not  our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  give? 

A.  No,  it  is  our  privilege.  If  you  give  only  from  a  sense 
of  duty  you  may  as  well  keep  your  money.  God  does  not  need 
it  and  does  not  want  it. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  blessings  of  grace-giving? 

A.  The  delighting  of  God’s  heart;  a  partnership  with 
Christ;  helping  to  win  lost  souls;  the  thanks  and  gratitude 
of  your  brethren;  the  approval  of  a  good  conscience;  laying 
up  treasures  above;  and  the  words  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
“Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

Q.  Why  should  Christians  give? 

A.  Because  they  have  freely  received.  The  same  warm 
thoughts  of  God’s  love  that  led  Paul  to  say,  “Thanks  be 
unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift,”  should  lead  each  be¬ 
liever  to  express  his  love  and  gratitude  by  sharing  with 
others. 

Q.  To  whom  or  what  shall  we  give? 

A.  This  must  be  determined  by  the  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  He  may  be  relied  upon  to  thus  lead.  If  in  doubt, 
it  is  always  well  to  pray  for  wisdom  (James  1 :6)  concerning 
these  matters.  In  the  pages  to  follow  some  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  given  on  this  point. 

THE  GRACE  OF  GIVING 

It  has  been  developed  thus  far  that  giving  is  one  of  the 
chief  ministries  of  believers  in  this  church  age,  and  that  it 
partakes  as  fully  of  the  nature  of  grace  as  any  of  the  more 
widely  heralded  doctrines  such  as  justification  or  sanctifica' 
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tion.  It  has  been  further  noted  that  the  tithe,  as  a  part  of  a 
legal  system,  should  have  no  part  in  a  Christian’s  life  and 
results  only  in  spiritual  immaturity  when  practiced.  There 
has  been  traced  out  a  full  and  complete  system  of  grace¬ 
giving  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  exalted  position  of 
freedom  and  power  occupied  by  the  Christian  as  a  steward- 
partner  of  Christ  and  a  priest  before  the  living  God  has 
been  noted.  There  remains  now  but  one  necessity — to  give! 


Believers  should  scarcely  need  an  apostle  James  to  tell 
them  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  for  it  seems  self- 
evident  that  any  doctrine  is  a  hollow  mockery  if  it  does  not 
issue  in  deeds.  And  this  is  nowhere  more  certainly  true  than 
in  the  realm  of  giving.  Yet  it  is  this  exceedingly  practical, 
almost  prosaic,  matter  of  giving  that  is  twice  termed  in 
scripture  a  ‘"grace.”  Surely  here  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
join  hands  as  nowhere  else.  One  can  plow  fields,  harvest 
wheat,  wash  dishes,  sell  stocks,  build  houses,  write  letters, 
sell  insurance,  or  do  any  other  of  the  common  tasks  that 
fill  up  the  round  of  daily  living,  and  he  is  not  one  whit 
bettered  in  his  spiritual  propensities;  but  the  simple  act  of 
opening  the  pocketbook  and  giving  of  material  substance 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  often  results  in  widened  spiritual 
vision,  increased  joy,  warmed  hearts,  awakened  interests, 
deepened  love  for  Christ,  and  enriched  treasures  in  the 
world  beyond. 

But  it  is  the  same  pragmatic  quality  of  this  grace  that 
requires  the  exercise  of  sanctified  common  sense  in  practicing 
it.  As  has  been  noted,  money  should  not  be  thrown  about  as 
a  drunken  sailor  would  spend  it.  Neither  is  there  any  virtue 
in  giving  all  one’s  money  to  the  Lord’s  work  and  trusting 
God  to  pay  the  bills  when  they  fall  due.  But  by  depending 
on  the  Spirit’s  guidance  and  exercising  reasonable  intelligence 
it  is  quite  possible  to  escape  the  Scyllan  rocks  of  wasteful¬ 
ness  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Charybdisian  maelstrom  of 
fanaticism  on  the  other.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  greatest 
spiritual  benefits  are  to  be  gained  only  by  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  administration  of  God’s  gifts. 
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There  may  be  confusion  for  some  over  what  exactly  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  phrase,  “giving  to  the  Lord.”  The 
positive  inference  of  Scripture  is  that  it  is  any  gift  which 
is  distinctly  a  work  of  love  to  others,  done  for  the  Lord’s 
sake.  This  would  include  helping  poorer  relations  when  they 
are  in  need,  as  they  have  the  greatest  claim  upon  believing 
relatives;  but  it  extends  also  into  every  realm  of  Christian 
activity.  There  are  countless  Christian  works  going  on  which 
call  for  help.  Missionary  agencies  may  well  be  put  very  close 
to  the  top  of  the  list  for  they  often  demand  the  least  and 
accomplish  the  most,  and  they  represent  the  foremost  work 
of  the  Christian  in  this  age — ^that  of  witnessing  to  the  lost. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  Christian  colleges,  seminaries 
and  Bible  institutes  that  vitally  need  support,  as  well  as 
welfare  agencies,  rescue  halls,  Bible  distribution  societies, 
and  many  others.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  calls  for  money  to 
support  entirely  worthy  causes  that  may  come  before  a 
modern  believer  are  so  many  and  so  frequent  as  to  be  bewil¬ 
dering.  Oftentimes  there  will  be  honest  perplexity  as  to 
which  pleas  should  be  responded  to  and  which  should  be 
passed  by. 

The  following  quotation  from  Donald  Grey  Barnhouse 
has  many  helpful  suggestions  on  this  point:  “Since  there 
are  a  thousand  calls  for  every  dollar  which  he  [the  Editor] 
has  to  give,  if  there  is  a  drive  for  any  cause  which,  if  it 
came  short  of  its  goal,  could  expect  the  deficit  to  be  met  by 
the  Rockefellers,  the  Fords,  or  the  great  corporations,  he  will 
give  little  or  nothing  to  them.  He  gives  enough  to  the  Red 
Cross,  for  example,  to  get  a  sticker  and  keep  the  collectors 
at  bay.  But  if  there  is  a  cause  to  which  none  of  the  secular 
foundations  or  the  great  millionaires  or  great  corporations 
would  give  a  penny,  then  he  gives  to  such  causes.  He 
watches,  too,  to  give  to  the  causes  which  spend  the  least  on 
advertising  and  which  depend  the  most  on  God.  The  causes, 
even  Christian,  which  send  out  the  most  circulars  are  the 
ones  which  get  the  least  of  his  money.  He  looks  at  the  annual 
reports  and  where  there  is  too  large  a  percentage  of  total 
receipts  spent  on  office  expenses,  secretaries,  and  traveling 
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representatives,  then  he  cuts  down  on  them.  It  should  gro 
without  saying  that  he  gives  nothing  to  any  work  which  is 
not  creedally  pure.  But  in  addition  to  pure  doctrine  there 
must  be  pure  methods  of  running  the  work.  All  of  these 
things  are  taken  into  account.  The  casual  giver  should  be 
careful  not  to  be  moved  by  sentiment.  Sometimes  the  visiting 
missionary  with  the  glibbest  tongue  gets  the  biggest  offering 
and  the  one  who  is  doing  the  real  work  but  who  is  tongue- 
tied  when  it  comes  to  asking  for  money  goes  on — on  half 
rations.  Those  are  the  works  which  the  Editor  tries  to 
reach.”” 

But  above  all  else  there  is  to  be  an  earnest  seeking  of  the 
will  of  God  in  placing  gifts,  and  a  quiet  dependence  on  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  only  when  giving  is  made  a  part  of 
the  great,  divine  faith-system  that  the  soul  learns  to  experi¬ 
ence  one  of  its  richest  blessings.  Grace-led  Christians  ought 
then  to  learn  to  function  in  this  sphere.  The  whole  financial 
philosophy  of  this  world  may  be  summed  up  in  the  little, 
mean  word  get.  But  the  ideal  and  essence  of  heaven  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  gracious  word  give.  As  citizens  of  heaven, 
believers  are  privileged  to  be  much  occupied  with  the  heaven¬ 
ly  work  of  giving,  that  they  may  the  more  be  occupied  with 
the  Lord  who  gave. 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

*’“Where  to  Give,”  editorial,  Revelation,  19:2  (February,  1949). 
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THE  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  JOHN  COTTON 

By  Stanley  D.  Starr,  A.B. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  1951) 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  then,  we  can  begin  an 
exploration  of  John  Cotton’s  political  philosophy  expecting 
to  find  a  theistic  system,  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  tending 
toward  an  aristocracy,  not  so  much  of  a  social  order  as  a 
moral  and  ethical  order,  and  one  in  which  church  and  state 
will  exercise  an  interlocking  authority. 

We  begin  with  the  contract  theory  which  for  so  many 
philosophers  provided  the  basis  for  organized  society  and 
government.  Cotton  undoubtedly  believed  in  some  form  of 
contract,  for  he  said  that  it  is  evident  “by  the  light  of  nature, 
that  all  civill  Relations  are  founded  in  Covenant.”  He  could 
see  no  other  way  whereby  a  people  “free  from  natural  and 
compulsory  engagements,  can  be  united  or  combined  together 
into  one  visible  body,  to  stand  by  mutuall  Relation,  fellow- 
members  of  the  same  body,  but  onely  by  mutuall  Covenant.” 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  Cotton  conformed 
to  John  Locke’s  dual  contract  theory  whereby  a  first  compact 
bound  individuals  into  a  society  and  a  second  compact 
ordained  a  government  over  that  society.  Cotton  himself 
described  three  earthly  covenants.  The  first  two  were  friend¬ 
ship  and  marriage  and  apparently  had  little  relation  to  his 
political  philosophy.  But  the  third  was  a  covenant  “between 
Prince  and  People”  and  “is  usually  in  all  well  governed 
Common-wealths,  unless  the  King  come  in  by  way  of  Con¬ 
quest  and  Tyranny,  but  in  well  settled  Common-wealths, 
there  is  a  Covenant  and  oath  between  Prince  and  People.” 
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One  interpreter  of  Cotton  says  that  apparently  God  supplies 
his  subjects  with  the  ability  to  consent. “ 

Just  how  the  contract  operates  is  posed  by  Cotton  him¬ 
self  in  a  question  and  answer  dialogue:  “If  it  be  objected: 
How  can  the  brethren  of  the  church  invest  an  Elder  with 
rule  over  them,  if  they  had  not  power  of  rule  in  themselves 
to  communicate  to  him?  Answ.  They  invest  him  with  rule 
partly  by  chusing  him  to  the  office  which  God  hath  invested 
with  rule,  partly  by  professing  their  own  subjection  to  him 
in  the  Lord.””  Thus  God  set  up  the  office  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  authority,  and  also  apparently  gave  to  the  people 
the  right  to  choose  a  man  to  fill  the  office  and  exercise  the 
authority. 

Cotton’s  theory  of  contract  was  accompanied  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  sanction  of  revolution  against  tyranny,  as  was 
usually  the  case  with  the  compact  theories  which  came  down 
to  Cotton  from  a  line  of  Calvinistic  thinkers.  He  couched 
his  sanction  in  language  which  warned  the  private  person 
against  rebelling  at  every  minor  injustice.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  body  of  the  people  found  that  their  rulers  “had 
broken  the  fundamental  Articles  of  their  Covenant,”  they 
were  released  from  any  further  loyalty  to  them.  Such  a 
condition  existed  not  merely  when  the  rulers  made  war 
against  true  religion,  but  when  they  violated  “the  way  of 
Justice  and  happinesse,  which  they  are  sworn  to  maintain; 
now  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  .  .  .  lawfull  to  take  up  arms 
of  defense.””  Apparently,  then,  the  resort  to  revolution  was 
not  open  to  the  individual  person,  but  only  to  the  “body  of 
the  people.”  And  even  this  right  of  revolt  had  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  only  through  the  medium  of  the  proper  church  authori¬ 
ties.” 

Of  course  revolution  is  always  an  emergency  meas- 

' 'Miller,  op,  cit.,  p.  404. 

”John  Cotton,  The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  Power  Thereof, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God  (London:  Tho.  Goodwin  &  Philip  Nye, 
1644,  Reprinted  Boston:  Tappan  and  Dennet,  1843),  p.  73. 

"Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  410. 

"Thomas  I.  Cook,  History  of  Political  Philosophy  from  Plato  to  Burke 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1937),  pp.  557-58. 
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ure;  and  if  human  governments  always  operated  according 
to  the  theories  of  the  philosophers,  such  a  rebellious  device 
would  grow  impotent  from  disuse.  John  Cotton’s  philosophy 
was  no  exception.  In  his  system,  the  ruler  would  go  at  his 
business  with  an  attitude  which  would  direct  itself  toward 
justice  rather  than  to  the  kind  of  authority  which  irritates 
the  people.  When  God  ordained  His  special  government  over 
mankind  He  ^‘aimed  chiefly  at  the  manifestation  of  his 
grace  and  justice,  above  the  manifestation  of  his  power  and 
dominion.”  Thus,  Cotton  said,  “It  is  a  greater  honour  to 
a  Prince  to  be  gracious  and  just,  than  to  bee  wise  and 
powerfull.”*®  He  had  his  own  idea  of  what  it  meant  for  a 
ruler  to  be  “gracious  and  just.”  He  elaborated  on  this  wise: 
“That  government,  which  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  doth 
safely,  speedily,  and  effectually  purge  out  such  grievous 
and  dangerous  evills,  as  threaten  the  mine  of  Church  and 
state,  that  government  is  safely  allowed,  and  justly  and 
wisely  established  in  any  civil  State.”*’  At  another  time  he 
made  the  definition  even  stronger  when  he  stated  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  civil  government  was  to  care  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  church.  In  his  own  phraseology  he 
spoke  thus  of  the  church:  “the  maintenance  of  whose  peace, 
is  the  chief  end  which  Gk)d  aimed  at  in  the  institution  of 
magistracy.”** 

With  regard  to  citizenship — ^the  whole  matter  of  political 
rights,  the  franchise,  and  eligibility  for  public  office  was 
identified  with  church  membership.  Cotton  denied,  however, 
that  simply  because  church  membership  was  a  qualification 
for  citizenship  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  state  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  church. 

He  explained  it  this  way:  .  .  (seeing  the  church  is  to 

determine  who  shall  be  members  and  none  but  a  member 


*®Miller,  op.  clt.,  p.  404. 

“John  Cotton,  The  Way  of  the  Congregational  Churches  Cleared,  as  quoted 
in  Perry  Miller,  Orthodoxy  in  Massachusetts,  1630-1650  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1933),  p.  262. 

"*Parringfton,  op.  cit.^  p.  38. 
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may  have  to  doe  in  the  grovernment  of  a  commonwealth)  be 
pleased  ...  to  conceyve,  that  magistrates  are  ne3rther  chosen 
to  office  in  the  church,  nor  doe  governe  by  directions  from 
the  church,  but  by  civill  lawes,  and  those  enacted  in  generall 
corts,  and  executed  in  corts  of  justice,  by  the  governors  and 
assistants.  In  all  which,  the  church  (as  the  church)  hath 
nothing  to  doe:  only,  it  prepareth  htt  instruments  both  to 
rule,  and  to  choose  rulers,  which  is  no  ambition  in  the 
church,  nor  dishonor  to  the  commonwealth.  The  apostle,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  it  a  great  dishonor  and  reproach  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  if  it  were  not  able  to  yield  able  judges 
to  heare  and  determine  all  causes  amongst  their  brethren, 
I  Cor.  6.1  to  5,  which  place  alone  seemeth  to  me  fully  to 
decide  this  question:  for  it  plainly  holdeth  forth  this  argu¬ 
ment:  It  is  a  shame  to  the  church  to  want  able  judges  of 
civill  matters  (as  v.  5)  and  an  audacious  act  in  any  church 
member  voluntarily  to  go  for  judgment,  otherwhere  than 
before  the  saints  (as  v.  1.)  then  it  will  be  noe  arrogance  nor 
folly  in  church  members,  nor  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth, 
if  voluntarily  they  never  choose  any  civil  judges,  but  from 
amongst  the  saints,  such  as  church  members  are  called 
to  be.””  So,  although  the  election  and  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  are  both  according  to  civil  law,  it  is  both  logical 
and  natural  that  the  church  members  who  make  up  the 
electorate  should  choose  their  civil  officers  from  among  their 
own  number.  And  Mr.  Cotton  used  Scripture  to  prove  that 
he  was  right. 

With  regard  to  eligibility  to  hold  office,  again  church 
membership  was  clearly  a  qualification.  But  once  a  man  was 
elected,  his  church  membership  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
staying  in  office.  Cotton  justified  this  point  of  view  by 
arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  marriage  relationship: 

.  .  non-membership  may  be  a  just  cause  of  non-admission 
to  the  place  of  magistracy,  but  yet,  ejection  out  of  his  mem¬ 
bership  will  not  be  a  just  cause  of  ejecting  him  out  of  his 
magistracy.  A  godly  woman,  being  to  make  choice  of  an 

**John  Cotton,  “Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,”  Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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husband,  may  justly  refuse  a  man  that  is  eyther  cast  out  of 
church  fellowship,  or  is  not  yet  receyved  into  it,  but  yet, 
when  she  is  once  given  to  him,  she  may  not  reject  him  then, 
for  such  defect.”** 

When  it  came  to  practical  politics,  the  franchise  was 
exercised  by  those  freeholders  and  gentlemen  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.  They  elected  the  representatives  of  the 
towns  to  the  lower  house,  as  well  as  the  governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  assistants  who  together  composed  the  council 
of  magistrates  of  upper  house.  Office-holders,  especially  in 
the  upper  house,  were  usually  of  the  gentlemen  class.** 

The  most  complicated  part  of  Cotton’s  political  philosophy 
was  the  matter  of  the  relationship  of  church  and  state.  In 
his  own  mind  he  was  apparently  capable  of  conceiving  of  a 
complete  separation  and  at  the  same  time  reconcile  this  with 
an  intimate  cooperation  between  the  “two  swords.”  “God’s 
institutions  (such  as  the  government  of  church  and  common¬ 
wealth  be)  may  be  close  and  compact,  and  co-ordinate  one 
to  another,  and  yet  not  be  confounded.”**  The  theory  might 
have  been  good.  At  least  it  was  popular  with  Calvinistic 
thinkers  of  the  time.  The  difficulty  arose  when  the  idea  was 
nut  into  actual  practice  and  it  became  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  separation  ended  and  cooperation  began.  In 
trying  to  discover  where  Cotton  drew  the  line  we  shall  first 
make  note  of  the  distinct  separation,  looking  at  each  of  the 
areas  of  authority  reserved  to  the  church  and  to  the  state. 
Having  done  that,  we  shall  try  to  understand  the  coopera¬ 
tive  ventures  in  which  joint  authority  was  exercised. 

First  of  all,  we  know  that  Cotton  was  able  to  distinguish 
two  distinct  areas  of  authority  which  might  be  called  civil 
and  spiritual.  The  magistrate  was  supreme  in  the  civil  area; 
the  church  was  supreme  in  the  spiritual  area.  Mr.  Cotton 
says:  “.  .  .  touching  the  subjection  of  churches  to  the  civill 
state,  in  matters  which  concern  the  civill  peace,  this  may 
not  be  omitted,  that  as  the  Church  is  subject  to  the  sword 

**Ibid.,  p.  5. 

’'Dorfman,  of.  cit.,  p.  36. 

’•John  Cotton,  op.  cit. 
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of  the  Magistrates  in  things  which  concern  the  civill  peace; 
so  the  Magistrate  (if  Christian)  is  subject  to  the  keys  of 
the  Church;  in  matters  which  concern  the  peace  of  his  con¬ 
science  and  the  kingdome  of  heaven.”” 

Furthermore,  it  was  a  dangerous  matter  for  either  power 
to  encroach  upon  the  area  of  the  other.  Neither  magistrates 
nor  ministers,  he  said,  should  “aifect  more  liberty  and  author¬ 
ity  than  will  do  them  good,  and  the  People  good,  ...”  “It 
is  necessary  therefore,  that  all  power  is  on  earth  be  limited, 
church  power  or  other.  ...  It  is  counted  a  matter  of  danger 
to  the  State  to  limit  Prerogatives;  but  it  is  a  further  danger, 
not  to  have  them  limited.  ...  It  is  therefore  fit  for  every 
man  to  be  studious  of  the  bounds  which  the  Lord  hath  set: 
and  for  the  People,  in  whom  fundamentally  all  power  lyes, 
to  give  as  much  power  as  God  in  his  w  vid  gives  to  men : 
And  it  is  meet  that  Magistrates  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
so  officers  in  Churches  should  desire  to  know  the  utmost 
bounds  of  their  own  power.  ...  all  intrenchments  upon  the 
bounds  which  God  hath  not  given,  they  are  not  enlargements, 
but  burdens  and  snares.”” 

Let  us  first  try  to  detect  the  bounds  of  the  area  of  church 
power.  Then  we  shall  turn  to  the  area  of  state  power.  We 
notice  immediately  that  the  church  did  not  have  the  civil 
power  of  legislation  nor  of  life  and  death.  Speaking  of  the 
scriptural  allusion  to  the  “keys  of  the  kingdom”  which  were 
given  to  the  church.  Cotton  says,  “Moreover,  these  keys  are 
neither  Sword  nor  Scepter;  No  Sword,  for  they  convey  no 
civill  power  of  bodily  life  and  death;  nor  Sceptre,  for  they 
convey  not  Soveraigne  or  Legislative  power  over  the  Church, 
but  stewardly  and  ministerial!.”” 

We  next  notice  that  church  power  is  of  two  kinds,  “su- 
pream  and  soveraign”  and  “subordinate  and  ministerial!.” 
The  Supreme  or  sovereign  church-power  is  vested  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “All  legislative  power  (power  of  making 

*’John  Cotton,  The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom,  op.  at.,  pp.  99-100. 

**John  Cotton,  An  Exposition  upon  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of  Revelation, 
p.  72,  as  quoted  in  Perry  Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 

**John  Cotton,  The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom,  op.  at.,  p.  21. 
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of  Laws)  in  the  Church  is  in  him,  and  not  from  him  derived 
to  any  other,  .  .  .  The  power  derived  to  others,  is  onely 
to  publish  and  execute  his  Laws  and  Ordinances,  and  to  see 
them  observed,  .  .  .  and  need  no  addition.  From  his  sov- 
eraigne  power  it  proceedeth,  that  he  onely  can  erect  and 
ordain  a  true  constitution  of  a  Church  estate.  .  .  None  hath 
power  to  erect  any  other  Church-frame,  than  as  this  Master- 
builder  hath  left  us  a  pattern  thereof  in  the  Gospel.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  Church  set  up  by  him  was  Nationall,  in 
the  New,  Congregational;  yet  so  as  that  in  sundrie  cases 
it  is  ordered  by  him,  many  congregations  or  their  messengers, 
may  be  assembled  into  a  Synod.  ...  It  is  from  the  same  sov- 
eraigne  power,  that  all  the  offices,  or  ministeries  in  the 
Church  are  ordained  by  him,  .  .  .  yea  and  all  the  members 
are  set  in  the  body  by  him,  together  with  all  the  power 
belonging  to  their  offices  and  places;  .  .  .  From  this  sover- 
aigne  power  in  like  sort  it  is,  that  all  gifts  to  discharge  any 
office,  by  the  officers,  or  any  duty  by  the  members  are 
from  him.  .  .”** 

From  this  supreme  power  of  Christ  is  derived  the  “snb- 
bordinate  and  ministerial!”  power  which  Cotton  described 
this  way:  “The  church  is  not  independent  on  Christ,  but 
dependent  on  him  for  all  church-power  .  .  .  Ministrj^  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  soveraigntie ;  yea,  the  more  dependent  they 
be  upon  Christ,  in  all  the  exercise  of  their  church-power, 
the  more  powerfull  is  all  their  power  in  all  their  administra¬ 
tions.”*  *  This  ministerial  power  is  committed  by  God  to 
the  elders  of  the  church.  “The  key  of  Authoritie  or  Rule,  is 
committed  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  so  the  act  of 
Rule  is  made  the  proper  act  of  their  office  ...  I  Tim.  5.17. 
Heb.  13.7.17.  .  .  .  For  their  rule  is  not  lordly,  as  if  they 
ruled  of  themselves,  or  for  themselves,  but  stewardly  and 
ministerial!,  as  ruling  the  Church  from  Christ,  and  also 
from  their  call;  and  withall,  ruling  the  Church  for  Christ; 
and  for  the  Church,  even  for  their  spiritual!  everlasting 


••John  Cotton,  The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-66. 
*^Ibid.,  pp.  94-95. 
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good.  A  Queene  may  call  her  servants,  her  marners,  to  pilot 
and  conduct  her  over  the  sea  to  such  an  Haven :  yet  they  being 
called  by  her  to  such  an  office,  shee  must  not  rule  them  in 
steering  their  course,  but  must  submit  herselfe  to  be  ruled 
by  them,  till  they  have  brought  her  to  her  desired  Haven. 
So  is  the  case  between  the  Church  and  her  Elders.”** 

Cotton  did  not  stop  at  definition  but  proceeded  to  enumer¬ 
ate  specifically  what  the  ministerial  power  of  the  elders 
consisted  of.  The  “Speciall  Acts’*  of  the  elders  were:  “The 
preaching  of  the  Word  with  all  Author! tie,  and  .  .  .  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments.  .  .  they  have  power,  as  any 
weighty  occasion  shall  require,  to  call  the  Church  together. 

.  .  .  examination  of  officers  and  members  before  they  are 
received  into  the  church.  .  .  .  ordination  of  officers  whom  the 
people  have  chosen.  .  .  .  open  the  doors  of  speech  and  silence 
in  the  assembly.  ...  It  belongeth  to  the  Elders  to  prepare 
matters  before  hand,  which  are  to  be  transacted  by  them¬ 
selves  or  others  in  the  face  of  the  Congregation.  ...  In  the 
handling  of  an  offense  before  the  Church.  .  .  ;  When  the 
offense  appeareth  truly  scandalous;  the  Elders  have  power 
from  God  to  informe  the  Church,  what  the  L#aw  (or  Rule 
and  will)  of  Christ  is  for  the  censure  of  such  an  offense; 
And  when  the  Church  discerns  the  same,  and  hath  no  just 
exceptions  against  it,  but  condescendeth  thereto,  it  is  a 
further  act  of  the  Elders  power,  to  give  sentence  against 
the  offender.  The  Elders  have  power  to  dismisse  the  Church, 
with  a  blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  The  Elders 
have  received  power,  to  charge  any  of  the  people  in  private, 
that  none  of  them  live  either  inordinately  without  a  calling, 
or  idlely  in  their  calling,  or  scandalously  in  any  sort.”  They 
possessed  one  final  power  which,  like  revolution,  was  an 
emergency  measure.  In  case  the  church  fell  away  to  blas¬ 
phemy,  the  elders  had  power  to  withdraw  the  faithful  disci¬ 
ples  from  the  church  and  to  carry  the  ordinances  with  them.** 

There  seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  ministerial  power 

"Ibid.,  pp.  49,  54. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  49-53. 
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which  was  held  jointly  by  the  brethren  of  the  church  and 
the  elders.  This  was  in  the  matter  of  judging  offenses  and 
the  business  of  calling  a  new  minister.  He  asserted  that  the 
brethren  of  the  church,  with  their  elders,  had  the  independ¬ 
ent  power  of  censure  in  the  church.  Such  censure,  he  said, 
was  ratified  in  heaven  and  could  not  be  reversed  by  any  power 
on  earth.  With  regards  to  the  minister,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  brethren  of  the  church  and  ordained  by  the  elders. 
According  to  Cotton  there  could  be  no  grounds  for  doubting 
a  minister’s  call  when  the  brethren  exercised  their  lawful 
liberty  in  choosing  him  and  the  elders  exercised  their  lawful 
authority  in  ordaining  him.®* 

Now  let  us  turn  to  that  area  of  authority  in  which  the 
state  was  supreme.  Though  the  ministerial  power  of  the 
“keys”  were  inviolable  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  matters, 
yet  the  church  had  to  submit  to  the  state  in  matters  which 
concerned  the  civil  peace.  Cotton  cited  four  specific  cases 
in  which  the  church  yielded  to  the  state. 

“The  first  subject  of  the  ministerial!  power  of  the  keys, 
though  it  be  independent  in  respect  of  derivation  of  power 
from  the  power  of  the  sword  to  the  performance  of  any 
spirituall  administration,  yet  it  is  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  sword  in  matters  which  concern  the  civill  peace.  The 
matters  which  concern  the  civill  peace,  wherein  Church 
subjection  is  chiefly  attended,  are  of  foure  sourts.  1.  The 
first  sort  be  civill  matters,  .  .  .  the  things  of  this  life,  as  is 
the  disposing  of  mens  goods  or  lands,  lives,  or  liberties, 
tributes,  customes,  worldly  honours,  and  inheritances.  In 
these  the  Church  submitteth,  and  referreth  itselfe  to  the 
civill  State.  Christ  as  minister  of  the  circumcission,  refused 
to  take  upon  him  the  dividing  of  Inheritances  amongst 
Brethren,  as  impertinent  to  his  calling,  Luke  12.13.14.  .  .  . 
Himself  payed  tribute  to  Cesar,  (Matth.  17.27)  for  himself 
and  his  disciples. 

“2.  The  second  sort  of  things  which  concern  civill  peace, 
is,  the  establishment  of  pure  Religion,  in  doctrine,  worship, 


pp.  77,  79-80. 
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and  government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  also  the 
reformation  of  all  corruptions  in  any  of  these.  .  . .  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  pure  Religion,  and  the  reformation  of  corruptions 
in  Religion,  do  much  concerne  the  civill  peace.  If  Religion  be 
corrupted,  there  will  be  warre  in  the  gates,  Judg.  5.8.  .  .  . 
But  where  Religion  rejoyceth,  the  civill  State  flourisheth. 
Hagg.  2.15  to  19.  It  is  true  the  establishment  of  pure  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  reformation  of  corruptions  pertain  also  to  the 
Churches  and  Synodicall  Assemblies.  But  they  go  about  it 
onely  with  spirituall  weapons,  ministry  of  the  Word,  and 
Church-censures,  upon  such  as  are  under  church-power.  But 
Magistrates  address  themselves  thereto,  partly  by  command¬ 
ing,  and  stirring  up  the  Churches,  and  Ministers  thereof  to 
go  about  it  in  their  spiritual  way;  partly  also  by  civil  pun¬ 
ishments  upon  the  willful  opposers,  and  disturbers  of  the 
same.  .  .  . 

“3.  There  is  a  third  sort  of  things  which  concern  the 
civill  peace,  wherein  the  Church  is  not  to  refuse  subjection 
to  the  Civill  Magistrate,  in  the  exercise  of  some  publike  spirit¬ 
uall  administrations,  which  may  advance  and  help  forward 
the  publick  Good  of  Civill  State  according  to  God.  In  time 
of  warre,  or  pestilence,  or  any  publike  calamitie  or  danger 
lying  upon  a  commonwealth,  the  Magistrate  may  lawfully 
proclaime  a  fast  as  Jehosophat  did.  2  Chron.  20.3.  And  the 
Churches  ought  not  to  neglect  such  an  administration,  upon 
such  a  just  occasion. 

“4.  A  fourth  sort  of  things,  wherein  the  church  is  not 
to  refuse  subjection  to  the  Civill  Magistrate,  is  in  patient 
suffering  their  unjust  persecutions  without  hostile  or  rebel¬ 
lious  resistance.  For  though  persecution  of  the  churches  and 
servants  of  Christ  will  not  advance  the  civill  peace,  but 
overthrow  it;  yet  for  the  church  to  take  up  the  sword  in 
their  own  defense,  is  not  a  lawful  means  of  preserving  the 
church  peace,  but  a  disturbance  of  it  rather.”**  Apparently 
Cotton  would  concede  some  exception  to  this  rule  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  did  on  occasion  justify  rebellion.  The  civil 

pp.  95-99. 
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government  possessed  one  additional  power  in  the  fact  that 
it  granted  permission  for  the  organization  of  new  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches.®* 

With  regard  to  the  second  realm  of  authority  mentioned 
above  by  Cotton,  “the  establishment  of  pure  Religion,  and 
the  reformation  of  corruptions  in  Religion,”  it  is  evident 
that  here  lay  a  power  difficult  to  fence  in.  It  meant,  of  course, 
that  to  hold  an  erroneous  church  doctrine  was  a  civil  offense. 
This  meant  that  the  state  had  power  to  attempt  to  prevent 
heresy.  Cotton  said  that  “legall  terrours  are  ordinary  meanes 
blessed  of  God  to  prepare  hard  and  stout  hearts  to  conver¬ 
sion.  .  .  Civill  Authoritie  hath  power  and  libertie  to  see 
the  peace,  ordinances  and  Rules  of  Christ  observed  in  every 
church,  according  to  his  word,  so  it  be  done  in  a  Civill  and 
not  in  an  Ecclesiastical  way.”®^  That  also  meant  that  the 
state  had  power  to  punish  heresy  once  it  had  reared  its 
ugly  head.  The  state  laid  claim  to  the  right  to  deal  only  with 
the  “outward  man”  when  “either  his  mental  errours  or 
hearts  lusts  break  out  into  open  expression  and  view,  and 
become  scandalous  and  spreading.”  When  heresy  cropped 
out,  the  wheels  of  justice  began  motion  in  the  form  of  an 
admonition.  The  offender  might  not  admit  his  crime  and 
repeated  admonitions  would  be  necessary.  To  continue  an 
offense  under  such  circumstances  would  be  equivalent  to 
self-condemnation.  The  civil  magistrate  had  the  right  to 
decide  the  point  at  which  the  gentle  persuasion  should  stop 
and  the  delivery  of  sentence  should  begin.  “The  civill  magis¬ 
trate  is  to  informe  and  convince,  and  (not)  to  proceed  suddenly 
till  all  just  means  are  used  to  leave  him  (the  offender)  con¬ 
vinced,  of  which  it  is  more  meet  for  the  Magistrate  than 
for  the  offending  person  to  judge,  who  it  may  be  will  never 
say  he  is  convinced.”®" 

Cambridge,  Minnesota 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  July -September  Number,  1951) 

"•Dorfman,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

"^Merriam,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

**John  Cotton,  “The  Result  of  a  Synod,”  as  quoted  in  Perry  Miller, 
Orthodoxy  in  Massachusetts,  op.  cit.,  pp.  258-59. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  GOD 

By  James  Freeman  Rand,  Th.M. 

Many  Bible  students  see  little  if  any  difference  between 
the  status  of  an  Old  Testament  believer  and  that  of  a  New 
Testament  saint.  Others  see  a  great  difference,  claiming  that 
the  Old  Testament  believer  was  in  covenant  relationship  with 
God  while  the  New  Testament  saint  was  in  Christ,  relation¬ 
ships  which  are  entirely  different  both  in  their  origin  and 
the  blessings  which  result  from  them.  It  is  the  precise  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  former  term,  covenant  relationship,  which  we 
seek  to  determine.  This  term,  we  believe,  is  determinative  in 
Biblical  interpretation. 

The  importance  of  this  term  is  attested  by  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer.  “Since  all  human  life  is  lived  under  some  qualifying 
conditions  belonging  to  the  covenants  of  Jehovah,  and  since 
every  passage  of  Scripture  draws  its  color  to  some  degree 
from  the  covenant  under  which  it  belongs,  the  importance 
to  the  Bible  student  of  a  clear  understanding  of  these  age- 
characterizing,  world-transforming  declarations  of  Jehovah 
cannot  be  estimated.’”  In  another  place  Chafer  has  also  said : 
“When  it  is  once  comprehended  that  God  has  an  elect  nation 
unto  whom  He  has  made  irrevocable  covenants,  which  cove¬ 
nants  are  eternal  in  character,  there  will  be  a  readiness  of 
mind  to  follow  the  divine  plan  for  this  people  through  time 
and  into  eternity.’” 

As  indicated  above,  the  problem  is  basically  to  define  the 
term,  covenant  relationship.  There  appears  to  be  a  veritable 
paucity  of  written  material  upon  this  subject.  This  very  lack 

‘Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Major  Bible  Themes,  p.  104. 

’Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  310. 
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of  material  justifies  the  investigation.  The  scarcity  of  extra- 
Biblical  material  does  not  indicate  in  any  manner  that  it  is 
not  a  subject  of  importance. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  the  setting  forth  of  a  precise 
Biblical  definition  of  this  terminology  would  do  much  to 
determine  whether  the  position  of  the  Israelite  under  the 
covenant  relationship  was  different  from  the  position  of  the 
individual  New  Testament  believer  in  Christ,  and  conse¬ 
quently  whether  there  is  a  vital  difference  between  Israel 
and  the  church.  The  lack  of  this  precise  definition  has  been 
responsible  at  least  in  part  for  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
concerning  this  difference  between  Israel  and  the  church. 
Until  it  is  clearly  seen  that  one  cannot  think  of  the  Israelite 
in  his  covenant  relationship  as  occupying  the  same  position 
before  God  as  the  New  Testament  believer,  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  distinction  between 
the  two  entities. 

It  also  seems  evident  that  the  lack  of  this  definition  is 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  failure  of  many  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  recognizing  dispensational  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  interpreting  the  Word  of  God.  This  confusion 
is  illustrated  by  the  questions  which  Oswald  T.  Allis  raises 
in  his  book.  Prophecy  and  the  Church.  Speaking  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “a  people  for  his  own  possession,”  found  in  Titus 
2:14  (ARV),  (also  in  1  Pet.  2:9),  he  queries:  “Do  Peter  and 
Paul  use  this  expression  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  close  and  vital  connection  which  exists  between  Old 
Testament  Israel  and  the  New  Testament  Church?  Or,  do 
they  expect  us  to  understand  that  there  are  two  ‘peculiar 
peoples,’  which  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished?  Does  the 
God  of  Israel  have  one  peculiar  people  and  does  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  have  another  peculiar  people?  Or,  has  Jehovah- 
Jesus,  Who  is  the  ‘only  redeemer  of  God’s  elect,’  one  and  only 
one  peculiar  people,  which  is  made  up  of  Old  Testament 
saints  and  of  New  Testament  saints  without  distinction?”* 

Such  a  scholar  as  Allis,  to  name  only  one,  has  difficulty 


*Owald  T.  AllU,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  55. 
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with  the  claims  of  premillenarians  that  Israel  and  the  church 
are  distinct  entities  and  that  the  church  is  not  the  continua¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Testament  of  Old  Testament  Israel,  because 
he  does  not  see  that  the  covenant  relationship  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  New  Testament  believer  to  God  are  separate 
and  distinct. 

These  might  be  considered  negative  reasons  for  terming 
this  study  important.  There  is,  however,  a  positive  reason — 
God  is  a  covenant-keeping  God,  i.e.,  one  who  deals  with  His 
people  on  the  basis  of  covenants  and  is  faithful  in  keeping 
them.  This  is  affirmed  by  the  numerous  Scripture  references 
to  God  as  a  covenant-keeping  God  (Neh.  1:6;  Dan.  9:4;  2  Ki. 
13:23;  Ps.  106:45,  to  name  only  a  few).  This  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  writer  in  a  paragraph  that  not  only  pictures 
God  as  a  covenant-keeping  God  but  illustrates  His  method 
of  dealing  with  His  people.  '‘First  of  all.  His  covenant  was 
always  a  revelation  of  His  purposes,  holding  out,  in  definite 
promise,  what  God  was  willing  to  work  in  those  with  whom 
the  Covenant  was  made.  .  .  .  Then,  the  Covenant  was  meant 
to  be  a  security  and  guarantee,  as  simple  and  plain  and 
humanlike  as  the  Divine  glory  could  make  it,  that  the  very 
things  which  God  had  promised  would  indeed  be  brought 
to  pass  and  wrought  out  in  those  with  whom  He  had  entered 
into  covenant.  .  .  .  And  so,  the  covenant  was,  above  all,  to 
give  man  a  hold  upon  God,  as  the  Covenant-keeping  God,  to 
link  him  to  God  Himself  in  expectation  and  hope,  to  bring 
him  to  make  God  Himself  alone  the  portion  and  strength 
of  his  soul.”' 

Covenant  relationship  will  be  investigated  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  its  precise  nature  as  well  as  its  limitations. 
While  this  papei  will  not  concern  itself  with  the  problem  of 
the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  believer  as  such,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  discover  if  possible  the  relationship 
of  the  Israelite’s  covenant  status  with  his  salvation.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  desire  to  learn  if  they  are  one  and  the  same  or 
if  they  must  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  from  each 

*Ao<lrew  Murray,  The  T<wo  Covenants,  pp.  14-15. 
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other.  The  investigation  will  be  limited  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  determination  of  the  Israelite’s  historical  position  before 
God.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  eschatology  of  Israel  will  be 
considered  pertinent  only  as  it  bears  on  the  Scriptural  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  covenant  relationship.  Likewise,  as  indicated 
above,  the  field  of  Old  Testament  salvation  will  not  be  entered 
except  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  relationship  of  covenant 
bonds  to  salvation. 

Because  the  covenant  relationship  of  the  Israelite  is 
that  which  is  under  consideration,  our  investigation  will  be 
confined  to  that  relationship  established  by  the  five  major 
covenants  of  Israel — ^the  Abrahamic,  Palestinian,  Davidic, 
New,  and  Mosaic  covenants. 

Although  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  preceded  in  point 
of  time  by  the  Edenic  and  Noahic  covenants,  these  do  not 
enter  into  our  discussion  for  they  do  not  concern  the  nation 
Israel.  This  distinction  has  been  well  set  forth  by  C.  F. 
Lincoln.  'Tt  has  been  proved  by  the  Scripture  that:  (1) 
no  covenant  relationship  is  revealed  as  having  existed  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  from  the  fall  of  man  until  the  time  of 
Noah ;  (2)  the  covenant  relationship  established  between  God 
and  Noah,  his  descendants,  and  all  living  creatures  upon  the 
earth,  consisted  only  in  His  promise  not  to  destroy  the  earth 
again  with  a  flood  of  water.  This  constitutes  that  covenant 
as  of  a  very  general  character,  as  it  does  not  condition  the 
life  of  man  upon  the  earth  in  a  particular  way;  (3)  the 
covenant  relationships  of  God  with  man  began  with  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  nation  Israel,  and  all  had  to  do  primarily 
with  His  purpose  toward  that  nation.”* 

Lincoln  summarizes  the  provisions  of  the  Biblical  cove¬ 
nants  in  this  manner.  ”(a)  The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  basic, 
has  a  personal,  national,  and  universal  character.  It  is 
gracious,  eternal,  and  all-inclusive;  within  the  scope  of  its 
general  provisions  the  other  covenants  of  God  with  Israel 
And  a  place,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Covenant  of  Mount 


'C.  F.  Lincoln,  The  Covenants  (unpublished  doctor’s  dissertation,  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary),  p.  20S. 
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Sinai  which  is  basically  different  from  the  covenants 
founded  on  God’s  grace  toward  Israel,  (b)  As  just  stated, 
the  Covenant  of  the  Law  is  legalistic  in  character;  it  leaves 
man  limited  to  himself,  and  God’s  grace  and  faith  are  not 
auxiliary  to  the  Israelites  when  they  were  under  its  require¬ 
ments.”*  He  continues  to  summarize  these  covenants  by 
noting  that  the  Palestinian  guarantees  Israel’s  restoration  to 
the  land;  the  Davidic  guarantees  the  nation  a  king;  and  the 
New  Covenant  deals  with  the  personal  redemption  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  day  of  Israel’s  visitation  by  the  unchanging 
grace  of  God.’ 

Our  discussion  is  limited  to  the  Biblical  covenants  listed 
above.  The  so-called  theological  covenants  have  no  place  in 
this  discussion;  first,  because  they  do  not  concern  the  nation 
Israel;  second,  as  others  have  demonstrated,'  these  do  not 
have  any  Biblical  warrant.  The  compass  of  our  problem  has 
been  sketched.  Its  solution  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  five  major  covenants  of  Israel  and  related 
Scriptures. 

To  conclude  this  introductory  portion,  a  defin^on  of 
the  main  terms  pertinent  to  our  discussion  would  seem 
in  order. 

Covenant.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  this 
word  as  follows:  “1.  A  mutual  agreement  between  two  or 
more  persons  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  certain  acts;  a 
compact,  contract,  bargain ;  sometimes,  the  undertaking, 
pledge  or  promise  of  one  of  the  parties.”*  This  introductory 
definition  is  supplemented  by  a  definition  of  the  word  as 
used  in  Scripture.  ”7.  Script.  Applied  esp.  to  an  engagement 
entered  into  by  the  Divine  Being  with  some  other  being  or 
persons.  The  Heb.  word  mn  herith  is  also  the  ordinary  term 
for  a  contract,  agreement,  alliance  or  league  between  men. 

*Loc.  cit. 

'Loc.  cit. 

'Lincoln,  loc.  cit.;  Homer  L.  Payne,  A  millennial  Theology  as  a  System 
(unpublished  Doctor’s  dissertation,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary),  pp. 
134-57. 

'Oxford  English  Dictionary,  II,  1100-1101. 
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It  is  constantly  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  'disposition, 
distribution,  arrangement’,  which  occurs  in  Aristophanes 
in  the  sense  ‘convention,  arrangement  between  parties’,  but 
usually  in  cl.  Gr.  meant  disposition  by  will,  testament. 
Accordingly  the  Old  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  (Itala) 
appears  to  have  uniformly  rendered  ma  by  testamentum, 
while  Jerome  translated  the  Heb.  by  foedtis  and  pactum  indif* 
ferently.  .  .  .  Thus,  berith,  diatheke,  foedus  (pactum),  cove¬ 
nant  are  applied  to  God’s  engagement  with  Noah  and  his 
posterity,  Gen.  vi.  18,  ix.  9,  17;  to  that  made  with  Abraham 
and  his  posterity,  Gen.  xvii.,  of  which  the  token  was  circum¬ 
cision;  to  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  Exod.  xxiv. 
7,  8,  and  to  that  law  or  its  observance  itself,  whence  the  ex¬ 
pressions  hook  of  the  covenant  (i.e.  of  the  law),  ark  of  the 
covenant,  blood  of  the  covenant  (i.e.  of  the  beasts  ritually 
sacrificed),  land  of  the  covenant  (i.e.  of  the  promised  land, 
Canaan). 

Thus  a  covenant  is  a  mutual  agreement  between  two 
parties.  It  may  involve  action  by  both  of  the  parties,  or  one 
may  do  the  acting  and  the  other  may  be  passive.  Here  in  the 
definition  of  the  English  word  we  have  the  authority  for 
the  terms,  conditional  covenant  and  unconditional  covenant. 
In  differentiating  between  conditional  and  unconditional 
covenants.  Chafer  has  made  this  lucid  observation:  “.  .  .  in 
some  covenants  God  has  them  depend  upon  human  faithful¬ 
ness,  while  in  others  He  merely  declares  what  He  will  do 
wholly  or  apart  from  the  question  of  human  worthiness  or 
faithfulness.”” 

Although  we  cannot  of  course  agree  with  his  theological 
position,  Millar  Burrows  in  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology 
has  quite  accurately  stated  the  Biblical  definition  of  the 
word,  covenant.  ‘‘The  conditions  of  divine  favor  on  which 
all  human  welfare  depends  are  stated  in  a  series  of  covenants, 
beginning  with  one  for  all  the  descendants  of  Noah,  continu¬ 
ing  with  successive  covenants  between  God  and  the  patriarchs 

'*Loc.  cit. 

"Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  VII,  97. 
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and  culminating  in  the  great  covenant  with  Israel  at  Mount 
Sinai.  Ratifications  and  extensions  of  this  covenant  as  well 
as  other  special  covenants  are  mentioned,  and  especially  the 
covenant  with  the  house  of  David,  but  the  covenant  with 
the  nation  at  Sinai  remains  central;  it  is  usually  what  is 
meant  when  the  covenant  is  mentioned. 

“Israel  failed  to  keep  the  covenant.  The  prophets  re¬ 
peatedly  denounced  the  nation’s  unfaithfulness.  Judgment 
was  executed,  but  in  the  hour  of  doom  Jeremiah  promised  a 
new  covenant.  Postexilic  Judaism  believed  it  had  received 
this  promise;  the  Christian  Church,  however,  held  that 
Israel  was  still  unfaithful  and  had  now  been  rejected,  the 
church  being  put  in  her  place  as  God’s  people.  The  old  cove¬ 
nant  had  been  abrogated,  and  the  new  covenant  established. 

“This  is  the  basis  of  the  terms  used  for  the  two  major 
divisions  of  the  Bible,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  Hebrew  word  for  ‘covenant’  was  translated  in 
the  Septuagint  by  a  Greek  word  meaning  also  a  will  or 
testament.  Hence  Paul  speaks  of  the  reading  of  the  old 
testament,  and  says  that  Christians  are  ministers  of  the  new 
testament.  Hence  also  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  called  the  blood 
of  the  new  testament  or  covenant,  with  allusion  to  Ex. 
24:6-8.  This  idea  is  developed  especially  in  Heb.  8:1  to  9:20 
where  the  argument  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  same 
Greek  word  means  both  ‘testament’  and  ‘covenant.’ 

“Since  a  contract  involves  the  assumption  of  definite  obli¬ 
gations,  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel  necessitated 
a  specific  statement  of  what  God  had  promised  and  also  of 
what  he  required  of  Israel.  If  the  initiative  had  been  Israel’s, 
a  list  of  promises  and  expectations  might  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  and  presented  to  God  for  his  approval  as  is  done  in 
effect  when  an  individual  makes  a  vow.  But  the  initiative 
was  God’s;  hence  his  demands  had  to  be  revealed.  Thus  the 
idea  of  the  covenants  carries  with  it  as  a  corollary  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  law.’”’ 

Although  Burrows’  emphasis  on  the  Mosaic  covenant  is 

‘*MiIlar  Burrows,  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology^  pp.  11-12. 
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not  quite  warranted,  still  his  apprehension  of  the  importance 
of  the  covenant  in  God’s  relationships  with  His  people  is 
correctly  and  concisely  stated.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  his 
presentation  of  the  covenant  as  the  revelation  of  God’s 
purpose  and  provision  for  His  people. 

Relationship.  A  relationship  can  be  defined  as  a  mutual 
connection  or  joining  together.  It  may  be  by  blood  or  by 
some  other  means.  In  this  case,  God  and  His  people  are 
joined  together  by  a  covenant  or  covenants.  Because  of  this 
joining  together,  certain  benefits  arise  for  the  people  of 
Israel  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  determine  what  these  benefits 
are. 

This  ancient  relationship  was  established  with  Israel  and 
not  with  the  church.  This  should  be  clear  because  of  the 
very  language  of  the  covenants  themselves  and  the  fact  that 
the  church  is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Israel  is  associated  with  the  covenants  of 
God  on  numerous  occasions  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
and  is  styled  His  elect  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(cf.  Mt.  24:22,  24,  31;  Deut.  7:6-8;  14:2;  Jer.  31:3;  Rom. 
11:29,  to  mention  only  a  few).  In  Romans  9:4  it  is  definitely 
and  positively  stated  that  the  covenants  pertain  to  Israel, 
while  Ephesians  2:12  contains  the  negative  statement  that 
the  Gentiles  are  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise.  Thus 
the  Scripture  establishes  that  Israel  is  the  covenant  nation. 
Understanding  this  fact  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  one’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible’s  declarations  regarding  both  Israel’s 
past  and  future.  This  too  is  the  position  of  Chafer — 

“When  it  is  once  comprehended  that  God  has  an  elect 
nation  to  whom  He  has  made  irrevocable  covenants,  which 
covenants  are  eternal  in  character,  there  will  be  a  readiness 
of  mind  to  follow  the  divine  plan  for  this  people  throughout 
time  and  into  eternity.  Another  means  of  clarification  of 
mind  is  found  in  the  separation  in  one’s  thinking  of  the 
Jews,  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Church  of  God  (1  Cor.  10:32;  cf. 
Eph.  2:11  and  Col.  2:11).  These  three  classes  of  humanity 
are  to  be  traced  from  their  beginnings  on  through  time  and 
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into  eternity.  Apart  from  the  calling  of  individual  Jews  and 
individual  Gentiles  out  of  their  original  estate  to  form  the 
Church,  these  groups  never  lose  their  identity,  nor  are  they 
merged  into  something  else.  Israel  has  never  been  the  Church, 
is  not  the  Church  now,  nor  will  she  ever  be  the  Church. 
A  form  of  Covenant  Theology  which  would  thread  all  of 
Jehovah’s  promises,  purposes  and  undertakings  upon  His  one 
attribute  of  grace  could  hardly  avoid  confusion  of  mind  in 
matters  related  to  His  varied  objectives.  Covenant  Theology, 
in  consistency  with  its  man-made  premise,  asserts  its  inven¬ 
tions  respecting  an  Old  Testament  Church,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  New  Testament  Church, 
and  on  the  ground  that  since  God’s  grace  is  one  unchanging 
attitude,  its  accomplishments  must  be  the  realization  of  one 
standardized  ideal.  The  Covenant  theory  does  retain  Israel 
as  such  to  the  time  of  Christ’s  death.  The  Church  is  thought 
to  be  a  spiritual  remnant  within  Israel  to  whom  all  Old 
Testament  blessings  are  granted  and  the  nation  as  such  is 
allowed  to  inherit  the  cursings.”*’ 

A  further  problem  arises  whether  this  relationship  is  with 
Israel  as  one  nation  alone  or  is  with  the  Israelite  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  A  like  problem  is  the  manner  by  which  the  Israelite 
enters  this  relationship.  Is  it  by  natural  birth  alone  and  so  a 
purely  natural  relationship  or  is  it  purely  a  spiritual  relation¬ 
ship?  It  is  evident  from  the  Scriptural  testimony  that  there 
was  both  a  natural  Israel — i.e.,  one  according  to  the  flesh — 
and  a  spiritual  or  true  Israel — one  according  to  faith. 

“The  essential  distinction  between  the  nation  and  a  true 
Israel  within  that  nation  was  declared  by  Christ  when  He 
said  to  the  Jews,  T  know  that  ye  are  Abraham’s  seed;  but 
ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  no  place  in  you. 
I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father:  and  ye  do 
that  which  ye  have  seen  wth  your  father.  They  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Abraham  is  our  father.  Jesus  saith  unto 
them.  If  ye  were  Abraham’s  children,  ye  would  do  the  works 
of  Abraham”  (John  8:37-39).  In  this  declaration  Christ 

* ’Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  310-11. 
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admits  that  the  Jews  were  Abraham’s  seed ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  ye  were  Abraham’s  children,  ye  would  do  the  works 
of  Abraham.’  The  Apostle  is  evidently  referring  to  the  true 
Israel,  who  are  saved  as  Gentiles  are  saved,  when  he  said, 
'And  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  upon 
them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God’  (Gal.  6:16).”** 

The  distinction  has  been  established  between  the  nation 
and  the  true  Israel,  but  the  problem  still  remains :  To  whom 
pertaineth  the  covenant  blessings — ^the  nation  or  a  true 
Israel,  a  natural  seed  or  a  seed  of  faith? 

Some  who  have  considered  this  problem  of  the  covenant 
relationship  assign  it  and  its  blessings  to  the  Mosaic  covenant. 
It  is  natural  to  assume,  however,  that  the  blessings  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  covenant  would  be  just  as  legal  in  character 
as  the  covenant  which  guarantees  them.  But  what  of  the 
unconditional  or  grace  covenants?  Their  blessings  are  not 
to  be  acquired  by  the  legalistic  observance  of  a  set  of  rules, 
but  rather  are  to  be  bestowed  graciously  by  the  God  of  all 
grace.  But  upon  whom?  The  nation  or  the  elect  remnant? 
This  is  obviously  a  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  at  this 
point,  because  it  is  a  problem  central  to  our  discussion.  Only 
an  examination  of  the  covenants  will  provide  the  answer 
for  us. 

Dallas,  Texas 


pp.  312-13. 
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THE  PROPHET  JONAH  AND  HIS  MESSAGE 

By  Gerald  B.  Stanton,  Th.M. 

Author’s  note:  When  Jonah  fled  from  the  face  of  God  and  ended 
up  in  the  belly  of  a  great  flsh,  he  had  both  time  and  need  for 
thought.  But  never  did  he  dream  of  the  tumult  the  incident  would 
create  within  the  pages  of  history.  Jonah  has  been  discussed,  argued, 
attacked  and  defended  probably  more  than  any  other  Old  Testament 
book.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  present  discussion  to  raise  old 
issues,  although  some  helpful  material  on  the  background  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  Jonah  is  included.  Some  have  meditated  upon  “Jon>l* 
and  the  whale”  to  the  point  of  missing  the  God-given  purpose  of  the 
book.  The  purpose  here  is  to  see  what  else  is  in  Jonah,  and  what 
message  this  ancient  prophet  has  for  men  of  our  day.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  a  second  purpose  is  to  be  found:  to  suggest  to 
the  reader  an  excellent  approach  to  the  study  of  almost  any  Old 
Testament  book.  It  is  a  threefold  approach  of  searching  first  for 
the  historical  setting,  then  for  the  prophetic  revelation,  and  finally  for 
the  personal  application.  There  are  scores  of  ways  to  study  the 
Scripture,  but  the  author  recommends  that  way  as  one  of  the  most 
fruitful.  The  greatest  need  of  our  day  is  for  Christians  who  are 
willing  to  ponder  for  themselves  the  Word  of  God,  after  which  they 
can  transmit  its  message  into  consistent  lives  and  earnest  testimony. 

May  the  prophet  of  Jonah  and  his  message  stimulate  in  us  that  purpose 
of  heart.  (Ed.  note:  the  author,  since  graduating  from  Dallas  Semi¬ 
nary,  has  been  doing  unusual  evangelistic  work.) 

The  Book  of  Jonah  is  more  than  a  fish  story.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  discussed  and  least  understood  portions  of  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  the  record  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet — of  how 
God  dealt  with  him  during  the  course  of  his  rebellion.  It  is 
the  account  of  the  greatest  revival  of  history.  It  is  a  prophecy 
of  Christ  and  foretells  the  history  of  Israel,  through  whom 
Christ  came.  It  is  all  of  this  and  more.  Its  greatest  miracle 
is  not  that  of  the  whale,  but  of  the  wideness  of  God’s  mercy. 
Its  greatest  message  is  not  the  one  to  Nineveh,  but  to  those 
today  who  will  read  its  pages  and  heed  its  lessons.  God  had 
a  message  for  Jonah,  and  Jonah  has  a  message  for  us.  We 
will  understand  him  best,  however,  if  first  we  see  him  in 
the  historical  setting. 
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I.  THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING 

The  Book.  One  reason  why  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  so 
remarkable  is  that  so  much  action,  history,  and  spiritual 
truth  has  been  packed  into  the  compass  of  a  narrative  which 
may  easily  be  read  in  five  or  six  minutes.  “Jonah  is  the  most 
beautiful  story  ever  written  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  con¬ 
tains  48  verses  and  1,328  words.  There  is  growth  of  charac¬ 
ter,  a  distinct  plot  worked  out  without  waste  or  crudity.  Only 
a  great  artist  could  have  hit  on  a  perfect  proportion  between 
dialogue  and  narrative.”* 

The  story  is  vividly  told  by  Jonah  himself.  In  brief,  he 
tells  of  the  wrath  of  God  kindled  against  the  people  of  Nin¬ 
eveh  because  of  their  great  wickedness,  and  how  he  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  that  great  city  and  warn  of  judgment 
impending  unless  they  repent.  Instead  of  bearing  this  mes¬ 
sage  Jonah  flees  in  the  opposite  direction,  boarding  a  ship 
bound  for  Tarshish.  Threatened  by  a  mighty  tempest,  the 
mariners  learn  that  he  is  running  away  from  God,  and  at  his 
behest,  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives,  Jonah  is  cast  into  the 
sea.  Swallowed  by  a  great  monster  of  the  deep,  Jonah  repents 
and  prays,  then  is  cast  ashore  from  the  belly  of  the  fish.  Now 
obedient  to  God’s  command,  Jonah  goes  to  Nineveh  and  cries 
out  against  it,  whereupon  the  city  repenting  in  sackcloth 
turns  to  God.  Jonah  is  disgruntled  and  disputes  with  God, 
but  there  overlooking  the  city  which  has  been  spared  God’s 
wrath  he  learns  the  final  lesson  of  God  and  His  grace.  Be¬ 
cause  Jonah’s  message  resulted  in  salvation,  his  book  is 
often  referred  to  as  an  Old  Testament  Gospel. 

The  Man.  The  present  liberal  approach  to  Jonah  is  that 
the  book  is  an  allegory,  parable,  or  prose  poem,  written  by 
an  unknown  Jew  of  relatively  late  date.  “We  must  remem¬ 
ber,”  says  a  recent  Sunday  School  publication,  “that  this  is 
a  story  about  a  man  named  Jonah,  rather  than  by  a  man 
named  Jonah.”  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  Jonah  as  a  histori¬ 
cal  character  can  be  readily  established.  In  II  Kings  14 :23-27 

’Charles  Reade,  “The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,”  quoted  by  Dinsmore, 
“The  English  Bible  as  Literature,”  p.  256. 
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Jonah  is  mentioned  by  name.  His  father  was  Amittai;  his 
home  in  Gath-hepher;  and  Jeroboam  II,  the  son  of  Joash, 
king  of  Israel,  the  reigning  king.  In  addition  to  this  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Jews,  Jonah  was  several 
times  mentioned  as  a  prophet  by  none  other  than  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Clearly,  Jonah  is  a  literal  figure  of  genuine 
history  and  his  experiences,  so  often  stranger  than  fiction, 
were  in  the  realm  of  fact. 

Worthy  of  note  in  the  study  of  Jonah  is  the  evident 
development  of  his  character,  due  to  his  strange  and  stirring 
experiences,  as  he  is  molded  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  his 
God.  Even  more  important  than  what  we  learn  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Jonah  is  what  we  learn  through  Jonah  of  God  Himself 
— His  righteousness,  judgment,  power,  and  finally  His  grace. 

The  Times.  Jonah  lived  and  ministered  in  some  of  the 
darker  days  of  Israel’s  history.  Assyria  was  the  world  empire, 
and  Nineveh,  built  on  the  river  Tigris  and  grown  rich  from 
the  loot  of  scores  of  conquests  among  the  lesser  nations,  its 
capital.  The  power  of  Assyria  lay  in  its  cruelty,  while  the 
brutality  ascribed  to  the  nation  by  the  Bible  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  abundantly  by  archeology.  Assurbanipal,  one  of  its 
rulers,  was  accustomed  to  tear  off  the  hands  and  the  lips  of 
his  victims.  Tiglathpileser  flayed  them  alive  and  made  great 
piles  of  their  skulls.*  Nineveh  itself,  founded  by  Nimrod  ac¬ 
cording  to  Genesis  10:8-11  and  then  a  great  city  surrounded 
by  high  walls  wide  enough  for  four  chariots  to  be  drawn 
abreast,  was  full  of  all  manner  of  abomination  and  atrocity. 
It  was  to  this  city  whose  accumulated  wickedness  had  risen 
up  as  a  vile  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  God,  that  Jonah  was 
commanded  to  go.  Nineveh  was  the  enemy  of  Israel  and  of 
all  righteousness.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  first  impulse 
of  the  prophet  was  to  flee  in  the  opposite  direction.  One  of 
the  greatest  miracles  of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  the  divine 
determination  to  save  such  a  city. 

Joppa,  the  first  stop  in  Jonah’s  headlong  flight,  was  a 
small  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  mentioned  in 

*Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  “The  Servant  and  the  Dove,”  p.  65. 
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the  book  of  Acts  as  the  home  of  Simon  the  tanner  (Acts 
9:43)  and  the  city  in  which  Peter  receives  his  message  from 
Crod  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Glentiles  (Acts  10:8-16).  The 
city  exists  to  our  day,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Jaffa. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Tarshish  was  another  port,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Spain.  It  was  known  for  its  wealth  and 
included  in  its  exports  silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  (Ezek.  17: 
12),  gold,  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks  (I  Kings  10:22).  Some 
have  argued  that  such  exports  were  not  exactly  Spanish  and 
that  Tarshish  was  located  in  southern  India.  At  any  rate  it 
was  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  then-known  world,  so 
that  was  the  thing  which  interested  Jonah.  Tarshish  is  also 
listed  as  one  of  King  Solomon’s  naval  bases,  indicating  that 
it  was  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (II  Chron.  9:10,  21;  20:36; 
Jer.  10:9).  It  was  definitely  a  historical  port  and  not  a 
mythical  city,  as  is  loosely  claimed  by  those  who  delight  in 
attacking  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Authenticity  of  Jonah.  It  is  interesting  to  see  to 
what  extent  Jonah  has  captured  the  interest  of  the  common 
man  of  our  day.  Almost  any  child  on  the  street  knows  that 
“Jonah  is  the  man  who  was  swallowed  by  the  whale,”  even 
though  that  may  be  the  extent  of  his  Biblical  knowledge.  In 
popular  usage  anyone  who  brings  you  bad  luck  is  “a  Jonah.” 
He  is  probably  referred  to  by  secular  sources  more  than  any 
other  Old  Testament  character.  Some  just  take  him  for 
granted,  as  in  the  current  roadside  sign  which  runs — 

“The  whale  put  Jonah  down  the  hatch; 

But  coughed  him  up,  because  he  scratched! 

Burma  Shave.” 

Cheap  wit  calls  Jonah  “the  greatest  fish  story  of  history.” 
He  is  used  as  the  butt  of  endless  jokes  in  cartoon  and  story 
book.  He  has  achieved,  in  the  average  mind,  the  reputation 
of  a  fable  or  fairy  story.  In  many  churches  too  he  suffers 
almost  as  badly.  It  is  just  a  story  to  encourage  missionary 
enterprise,  they  say,  and  is  certainly  neither  historical  nor 
Messianic. 
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All  would  be  well  and  Jonah  would  be  accepted  largely 
at  face  value,  except  for  two  offending  verses :  verse  17  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  verse  10  of  the  second  chapter.  The  fight 
is  over  the  ability  of  a  whale  to  swallow  Jonah,  and  then 
vomit  him  up  three  days  later  upon  the  dry  land.  Central 
in  the  argument  is  the  ability  of  a  whale  to  swallow  a  man. 
As  one  newspaper  reported — “Men  of  science  have  long 
admitted  that  whales,  at  least  modern  whales,  would  choke 
to  death  on  a  whole  loaf  of  bread.”  Another  said,  “on  a 
potato.”* 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  question,  “Did  the  whale  actually  swallow  Jonah?”  The 
literature  on  the  subject  is  excellent  and  conclusive.*  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  observations  may  be  in  order  before  we  pass  on 
to  more  important  subjects.  If  man  can  devise  a  metal  fish, 
that  is,  a  submarine  capable  of  submerging  for  several 
days  with  a  crew  of  fifty  or  more  men,  who  are  we  to  deny 
God  the  Creator  the  power  of  preparing  a  great  fish  capable 
of  playing  host  to  a  disobedient  prophet  for  three  days  and 
three  nights? 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Greenland  whale  has  a  throat 
so  small  that  he  would  probably  choke  to  death  on  an  orange, 
there  are  many  other  species  of  whales  which  can  swallow 
men.  “The  mouth  of  the  sperm  whale  is  very  large  and  wide ; 
and  the  throat,  unlike  that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  is  very 
wide — sufficiently  so  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.”*  Horses, 
large  sharks,  and  other  objects  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  whales,  and  it  is  evident  from  that  angle  how 
the  Jonah  account  is  at  least  plausible.  “Frank  Bullen,  an 
experienced  whale-fisher,  says  in  ‘The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot* 
— a  book  to  be  found  in  every  respectable  library — ^that  one 
piece  of  matter,  of  which  there  were  several,  ejected  from 

’Cited  by  R.  J.  Reid,  “Reflections  on  Jonah,”  p.  9. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  9-11;  Gaebelein,  op.  cit.,  p.  86ff.;  Harry  Rimmer,  “The  Harmony 
of  Science,”  p.  172  if.;  G.  C.  ^Villis,  “Lessons  from  Jonah  the 
Prophet,”  pp.  7-10. 

'Gaebelein,  of.  cit.,  p.  88,  quoting  material  from  The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia. 
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the  stomach  of  a  whale  he  had  helped  to  kill  was  estimated 
to  measure  ‘8  feet  x  6  feet  x  6  feet.*  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
much  longer  than  a  tall  man,  and  in  girth  equal  to  twelve 
men  in  one  body.  And,  says  the  same  witness,  ‘a  shark  15 
feet  long  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  Cachalot 
(sperm-whale).*  *** 

Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  thoroughly  authenticated 
accounts  of  men  who  have  been  swallowed  by  whales,  or  by 
the  Rhinodon  T3rpicus  commonly  called  the  whale-shark,  some 
of  whom  lived  to  recount  their  amazing  experience.  The 
whole  and  undamaged  body  of  a  missing  soldier  was  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  stomach  of  a  Rhinodon  near  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  An  English  sailor  was  swallowed  by  another  Rhin¬ 
odon  in  the  English  Channel,  and  after  the  capture  of  the 
giant  fish  two  days  and  nights  later  he  was  found  inside, 
unconscious  but  alive,  and  lived  to  advertise  himself  as  the 
Jonah  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Similarly,  a  sailor  by  the 
name  of  James  Bartley  of  the  whaling  ship,  “Star  of  the 
East,**  was  thrown  into  the  water  when  his  boat  was  upset 
by  the  struggles  of  a  harpooned  whale.  They  searched  for 
his  body  without  success  only  to  find  him,  many  hours  later 
as  they  dismembered  the  whale,  alive  but  a  raving  lunatic. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  he  had  entirely  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  resumed  his  duties  on  the  ship." 

Nowhere  in  the  Bible,  except  for  an  occasional  mis¬ 
translation  in  some  version  of  the  English  New  Testament, 
does  it  claim  that  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  a  “whale.**  The 
Hebrew  word  is  and  means  “fish,**  and  is  so  translated  in 
Jonah  1:17.  The  New  Testament  Greek  word  is  xfjtog  which 
means  a  “sea  monster.**  Since  a  whale  is  not  a  fish  but  is 
properly  classified  as  a  mammal,  it  is  evident  that  most  of 
the  ridicule  on  this  point  conveys  empty  words,  reflecting 
prejudice  rather  than  scholarship.  It  may  have  been  a 
Rhinodon  shark  or  some  other  great  fish  now  extinct.  The 


'Reid,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

’For  a  full  account  of  this  most  interesting  incident,  see  Willis,  op.  cit., 
pp.  7-10. 
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point  is  that  it  was  “prepared  by  God,”  and  that  God  was 
dealing  with  Jonah  and  preserving  him  that  he  might  yet 
fulfill  his  mission.  The  miraculous  element  is  everywhere 
seen  in  this  book,  and  the  question  is  not  “From  whence 
came  the  storm?”  or  “How  big  was  the  whale?”  but  it  is 
“How  big  is  your  God?”  The  God  who  made  both  heaven  and 
earth  is  abundantly  able  to  control  the  affairs  of  a  man  and 
a  fish. 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  then,  is  attested 
by  the  following  facts:  (1)  Even  its  greatest  and  most  dis¬ 
puted  miracle  is  well  within  the  realm  of  scientific  possibility, 
if  such  confirmation  be  desired  for  the  supernatural.  (2) 
It  is  not  merely  the  story  of  a  man,  but  claims  the  distinction 
of  being  the  “word  of  the  Lord”  (Jonah  1:1).  (3)  History 
has  confirmed  the  characters.  Jonah  is  attested  by  II  Kings 
and  by  the  personal  testimony  of  Christ.  Amittai  is  also 
historical  and  evidently  well  known  in  Israel.  The  mariners 
with  their  superstitious  fears,  many  gods  and  resorting  to 
the  casting  of  lots,  clearly  fit  the  historical  setting.  Arche¬ 
ology  has  established  the  Assyrian  kings  of  this  period. 
The  probable  king  during  the  time  of  Jonah’s  visit  was 
Adad-Nirari,  808-783  B.C.  “There  are,  however,  traces  that 
Adad-Nirari  made  reforms  similar  to  those  of  Amenophis 
IV  in  Egypt.  And,  under  the  reigns  of  the  three  kings  follow¬ 
ing  Adad-Nirari,  there  was  a  let-up  in  Ass3rrian  conquests. 
In  this  period  Israel  recovered  lost  territory  (II  Kings  14:25). 
These  are  hints  that  Jonah’s  influence  on  Nineveh  was 
profound.”* 

(4)  The  Book  of  Jonah  is  geographically  accurate.  Much 
of  the  action  takes  place  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Jaffa 
is  a  modern  city,  of  course,  and  its  location  reveals  why 
Jonah  “went  down  to  Joppa.”  The  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh 
have  been  excavated.  One  of  the  most  conspicious  mounds  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  is  called  the  “Yunas”  mound.  Yunas 
is  the  native  word  for  Jonah,  indeed,  and  tradition  is  that  it 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  prophet.  This  mound  is  so 

'Henry  H.  Halley,  Pocket  Bible  Handbook,  pp.  196-99,  325-27. 
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sacred  to  the  natives  that  no  large-scale  excavation  has 
been  permitted,  but  still  it  was  this  word  “Yunas”  that  led  to 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  Nineveh.  Greater  Nineveh 
evidently  included  Calah,  twenty  miles  to  the  south  and 
Khorsabad,  ten  miles  to  the  north.  This  total  length  of  thirty 
miles  explains  Jonah  3:3,  “Now  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding 
great  city  of  three  days'  journey."  The  ruins  of  the  walls 
alone  are  still  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  rubbish  at  the 
base  extends  100  to  200  feet  in  width.  There  were  five  walls, 
with  the  circuit  of  the  inner  wall  extending  eight  miles. 

(5)  The  book  of  Jonah  is  clearly  authenticated  by  Christ, 
so  that  any  liberal  criticism  to  the  contrary  does  despite  to 
the  witness  of  God’s  Son.  In  Matthew  12:38-42  Christ  men¬ 
tions  Jonah  by  name  four  times,  calls  him  a  prophet,  and 
singles  out  for  specific  mention  the  one  experience  of  Jonah 
that  has  been  widely  disputed,  namely,  the  three  days  and 
nights  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish  (cf.  Luke  11:29-32). 
Surely,  Jonah  and  his  book  are  well  authenticated.  The 
prophetic  importance  of  these  New  Testament  references  to 
Jonah  are  next  to  be  considered  as  we  turn  from  the  histori¬ 
cal  setting  to  the  prophetic  revelation. 

II.  THE  PROPHETIC  REVELATION 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  ways  of  examining  the  Scripture 
is  to  study  the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of  Old  Testament 
typology.  The  type  is  sjrmbol  and  representation ;  the  antitype 
is  doctrine  and  reality.  The  type  is  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come;  the  antitype  is  the  object  that  produced  the  shadow. 
“Types  are  the  emblems  which  are  designed  by  God  to  rep¬ 
resent  and  prefigure  some  great  and  good  things  to  come.’’* 
“Types  are  representations  of  absent  objects  by  sensible 
signs  and  tokens.  All  the  types  of  the  holy  Scriptures  relate 
to  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  whole  character  and  work,  as  their 
grand  object.  .  .  The  types  of  the  holy  Scriptures  may  be 
considered,  either  as  general,  in  which  the  whole  work  of 


•Joseph  Samuel  Frey,  “Frey’s  Scripture  Types”  (American  Baptist  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society,  Philadelphia). 
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redemption  is  prefigured  and  represented,  or  particular,  in 
which  some  special  and  distinct  part  of  it  is  exhibited.” 

The  use  of  types  was  sanctioned  by  Christ,  as  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  His  use  of  Jonah  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Matthew  concerning  the  time  of  His  resurrection.  “As  Jonah 
was.  .  .  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be.”  Luke  definitely  implies 
the  use  of  types  when  he  writes  in  chapter  24,  verse  27: 
“And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.” 

Paul  likewise  verifies  employment  of  typology,  judging 
from  1  Corinthians  10:11:  “Now  all  these  things  happened 
unto  them  for  ensamples:  and  they  are  written  for  our  ad¬ 
monition.  .  .”  Again,  it  is  implied  in  II  Timothy  3:16:  “All 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  .  .  .for  instruction  in  righteousness.”  Who  can  deny 
typology  when  John  uses  such  figures  as  “Destroy  this  temple. 

. .  .But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body” ;  “As  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
be  lifted  up”;  the  “true  manna”;  the  “true  wine”;  the 
Laver;  and  the  Smitten  Rock?  Read  Romans  5:14,  and  see 
Adam  “Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.”  Think 
on  Christ  as  He  is  called  “our  Passover.”  Read  Revelation, 
and  find  there  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  “the  Lamb”  twenty- 
eight  times. 

Caution  must  be  used  in  handling  typology,  however,  for 
not  every  detail  necessarily  fits  the  type,  and  it  takes  many 
different  types  to  clearly  portray  the  character  of  Christ  or 
the  work  of  redemption.  Yet  types  there  are  in  abundance, 
even  in  so  small  a  book  as  Jonah,  and  the  book  assumes  a 
greater  present  meaning  when  this  is  clearly  seen.  Many 
a  minister  would  have  been  saved  from  an  acceptance  of 
the  documentary  hypothesis  and  from  liberalism,  if  he  had 
realized  the  typical  significance  of  the  Scriptures.  For  “the 
typology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  very  alphabet  or  the 
language  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is 

**Aaron  Kinne,  “An  Explanation  of  the  Principal  Types,’’  p.  11  (Samuel 
T.  Armstrong,  Boston,  1814). 
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written.”'*  Types  are  the  Old  Testament  foundations  under 
New  Testament  doctrine,  but  with  this  restriction — ^the  doc¬ 
trine  is  not  derived  from  the  type,  although  it  is  illustrated 
and  amplified  by  it;  the  type  is  interpreted  by  the  doctrine. 

Jomih  as  a  type  of  Christ.  The  following  discussion  is 
meant  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  Some  of  the 
types  are  clearly  evident;  others  are  interesting  details 
which  some  may  feel  do  not  achieve  the  full  character  of  a 
type.  Nevertheless,  the  over-all  picture  proves  itself  to  be 
an  amazing  Old  Testament  portrait  of  the  Jewish  Messiah 
and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  The  study  will  prove  to  be 
more  vital  and  beneficial  if  it  is  made  with  an  open  Bible 
and  if  the  references,  which  are  far  too  numerous  to  produce 
here  in  full,  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  context. 

The  name  Jonah  means  “Dove,”  a  symbol  of  peace.  Christ 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  made  peace  by  the  death  of  His 
cross  (Isa.  9:6;  Luke  2:14;  John  14:27).  Jonah  was  born  in 
Gath-Hepher,  about  four  miles  from  Nazareth,  the  childhood 
home  of  Jesus  (Luke  4:16;  John  1:46).  Thus  both  were 
Galilean  prophets  and  of  the  early  life  of  both,  little  is 
known.  Jonah  was  sent  because  of  the  wickedness  of  Nineveh; 
Christ  was  sent  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  One  bore 
the  commission  of  judgment;  the  other  bore  the  message  of 
salvation,  having  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost  (Luke  19:10;  Gal.  4:3-6).  It  is  important  to  observe, 
however,  that  although  Jonah  was  at  first  a  disobedient 
messenger  Christ  did  always  those  things  which  please  the 
Father  and  became  “obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross”  (Phil.  2:8). 

As  Jonah  was  in  the  ship  it  was  seized  by  a  mighty 
wind,  and  was  tossed  by  “a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea.”  The 
sea  “wrought  and  was  tempestuous,”  and  “the  ship  was  like 
to  be  broken.”  In  Matthew  8:23-27  Christ  likewise  was 
aboard  a  ship  in  a  similar  situation.  There  was  “a  great 
tempest  in  the  sea,”  and  “the  ship  was  covered  with  the 


“Sir  Robert  Anderson,' quoted  by  Ada  R.  Habershon,  “The  Study  of  the 
Types,”  pp.  10-11  (Morgan  and  Scott,  London). 
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waves.”  Jonah  lay  down  in  the  sides  of  the  ship,  fast  asleep, 
while  the  mariners  cried  out  in  fear  and  “cried  every  man 
unto  his  god.”  Christ  lay  “in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
asleep”  (Mark  6:38)  until  His  disciples  awoke  Him,  saying 
“Lord,  save  us:  we  perish.”  How  similar  is  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  cry,  “Arise,  call  upon  thy  God.  .  .that  we  perish  not.” 
In  Jonah  we  read,  “and  the  sea  ceased  her  raging,”  and  in 
Mark,  “and  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.” 
Contrast  is  present  indeed  between  the  two  passages.  Jonah 
was  weary  of  God’s  service.  Jesus  was  weary  in  God’s 
service.  Also  Christ  did  what  Jonah  could  not  do.  He  rebuked 
the  wind  and  calmed  the  troubled  sea,  so  that  the  men 
marvelled  at  His  mighty  power. 

When  interrogated  by  the  mariners,  Jonah  responded  with 
a  true  testimony.  By  occupation  he  was  a  prophet;  by  na¬ 
tionality  he  might  say  boldly,  “I  am  a  Hebrew.”  In  this  he 
prefigures  the  One  who  was  ever  a  faithful  and  true  wit¬ 
ness:  one  who  was  likewise  a  Prophet  and  a  Hebrew. 

The  question  “What  shall  we  do  unto  thee?”  reminds  us 
of  Mark  15:12,  “What  will  ye  then  that  I  shall  do  unto  him?” 
Then  the  Gentile  sailors  seek  to  release  him  by  their  own 
efforts  (Jon.  1:13-14)  and  cried,  “Lay  not  upon  us  innocent 
blood.”  Seven  centuries  later  the  Gentile,  Pilate  cried,  “1  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person,”  and  Judas,  one 
of  the  twelve,  cried,  “I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood” 
(Mt.  27:24;  27:4). 

Through  the  sacrifice  of  Jonah  many  were  spared; 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  many  are  saved.  Jonah  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  which  in  Scripture  is  the  uniform  type  of 
the  nations.  Christ  was  cast  upon  the  mercies  of  the  mob, 
and  all  nations  were  represented  in  putting  Him  to  death. 
After  Jonah  was  cast  overboard  the  mariners  “feared  the 
Lord  exceedingly,”  and  after  the  death  of  Christ  the  centu¬ 
rion  on  watch  beneath  the  cross  “feared  greatly.”  The  sailors 
no  longer  cried  to  pagan  gods,  but  acknowledged  the  one 
true  Lord;  the  centurion  cried,  saying,  “Truly  this  man  was 
the  Son  of  God.” 
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The  Lord  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  Jonah,  and  for 
His  Son  there  was  a  prepared  tomb  (Mt.  27:60)  and  Christ 
was  swallowed  by  death  and  the  grave.  Jonah  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  for  “three  days  and  three 
nights.”  Before  Christ  died  He  prophesied  clearly  “and  the 
third  day  he  shall  rise  again”  (Mt.  20:19).  Jonah  is  not 
primarily  a  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  death,  for  Jonah 
did  not  die.  Jonah  is  primarily  a  type  of  Christ  in  His  res¬ 
urrection  from  the  dead,  and  was  the  important  sign  used 
of  Christ  before  an  unbelieving  generation  that  He  would 
rise  from  the  grave  (Mt.  12:3-41). 

In  chapter  two  we  find  Jonah  praying,  not  complaining. 
There  was  no  priest,  no  human  intercessor;  he  prayed  di¬ 
rectly  to  his  God,  crying  to  Him  even  from  the  belly  of  the 
fish.  Likewise  Christ  knew  no  complaint,  but  cried  unto  the 
Father  from  the  depth  of  His  sufferings  on  the  cross.  Jonah 
reveals  his  godly  character  and  training  in  the  Scriptures, 
alluding  to  many  of  the  Messianic  Psalms  (cf.  Ps.  130:1-2, 
Lam.  3:56-56,  Ps.  120:1,  142:1).  Said  he,  “For  thou  hadst 
cast  me  into  the  deep,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas;  and  the 
fioods  compassed  me  about:  all  thy  billows  and  thy  waves 
passed  over  me”  (Jon.  2:3,  cf.  Ps.  88:6,  42:7,  88:7).  Surely 
these  were  the  thoughts  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  as  billow 
after  billow  of  the  Father’s  wrath  against  sin  swept  over 
His  soul  (Ps.  22:15,  Lam.  1:12,  Isa.  53:6;  Rom.  8:32).  The 
forlorn  prophet  said,  “I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight”  (Jon.  2:4), 
while  Christ  exclaimed,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?”  (Mt.  27:46).  Jonah  continued,  “The  waters 
compassed  me  about,  even  to  the  soul:  the  depth  closed  me 
round  about,  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my  head” 
(Jon.  2:6,  cf.  Lam.  3:64,  Ps.  69:1-3).  The  weeds  wrapped 
about  his  head  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  darkness  of 
his  prison  are  perhaps  symbolic  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
placed  about  the  head  of  Christ  during  His  darkest  hour, 
or  possibly  of  the  linen  napkin  placed  about  His  head  in 
the  tomb  (John  20:7).  Of  particular  interest  is  the  closing 
part  of  verse  6  when  Jonah  gives  an  almost  direct  citation 
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from  Psalm  16:10,  “neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption.”  This  is  the  great  Old  Testament  prediction 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  of  which  Jonah  himself  is  the 
most  important  type. 

In  verse  7  Jonah  remembers  the  Lord.  He  has  no  other 
resource  than  to  turn  back  to  his  God.  His  prayer  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  words  of  Psalm  3:8,  “Salvation  is  of  the 
Lord.”  He  is  vomited  out  upon  the  dry  land,  and  like  Christ 
after  His  resurrection  went  forth  to  preach  good  tidings 
(cf.  Ps.  40:2-3).  He  is  recommissioned  as  a  prophet  of  God 
and  bears  a  message  to  the  Gentiles,  leading  to  their  repent¬ 
ance.  Christ  preached  to  the  Gentiles  and  through  His  death 
we  are  no  longer  severally  either  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  one  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  Christ  never  failed  in  His  mission. 
He  never  fled  and  needed  a  second  call.  He  set  His  face 
toward  the  cross,  using  Jonah  as  the  sign  of  His  impending 
death  and  subsequent  resurrection.  In  His  death  and  in  the 
grave,  and  in  that  victory  over  death.  He  manifested  to  all 
the  truth  of  His  own  words:  “Behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas 
is  here!”  (Mt.  12:41). 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
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Calvary’s  Wondrous  Cross.  By  F.  J.  Huegel.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  116  pp.  $1.50. 

As  one  who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  gospel  preacher, 
missionary,  and  army  chaplain,  Mr.  Huegel  has  presented  in 
this  small  volume  a  clear  call  to  Christians  to  exalt  the  cross 
of  Christ  and  gather  to  it  as  the  center  of  Christian  life  and 
experience.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  observe  how  many 
pleas  are  being  made  for  a  more  vital  life  on  the  part  of 
Christians.  It  is  this  vital  life  with  its  relationship  to  the 
cross  of  Christ  which  comes  into  discussion  in  this  book.  The 
book  is  therefore  as  valuable  as  the  theme  which  it  presents 
and  is  commended  for  all  Christians. 

The  Divine  Conquest.  By  A.  W.  Tozer.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
New  York.  128  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  volume  which  aims  at  presenting  the  issues 
of  a  deeper  spiritual  life.  The  author  is  pastor  of  the  South 
Side  Alliance  Church  in  Chicago.  An  urgent  introduction  is 
written  by  Dr.  William  L.  Culbertson,  President  of  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute.  There  is  rich  blessing  here  for  those 
who  would  be  completely  adjusted  to  the  might  and  power 
of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  No  one  can  compel  believers 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  enter  into  the  deeper 
spiritual  life.  These  blessings  are  presented  to  the  Christian 
with  the  hope  that  he  may  respond.  Dr.  Tozer  has  made  a 
commendable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  spiritual 
life. 

The  Church’s  Ministry  in  Our  Time.  By  Henry  Knox 
Sherrill.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  162  pp. 
$2.00. 

Henry  Knox  Sherrill  is  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  He  lifts  his  voice  in  this  difficult 
period  of  the  church  along  with  many  others  in  an  appeal 
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for  a  more  vital  and  a  more  effective  outliving  of  Christian 
faith.  One  important  statement  will  indicate  the  trend  of 
his  thoughts  when  he  asks:  “Are  we  witnessing  the  death 
of  a  civilization,  or  the  birth  pangs  of  a  new  society?”  It  is 
a  call  to  faithfulness  in  view  of  conditions  in  our  times.  Of 
such  calls  there  are  many  at  the  present  time.  But  usually 
men  are  pleading  in  them  for  the  rectifying  of  existing 
conditions  without  recognition  of  the  place  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  church.  Could  all  the  Christians  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  centralized  on  one  great  project,  however,  they 
could  not  accomplish  for  a  moment  what  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit. 

Positive  Protestantism.  By  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  Jr. 

Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  147  pp.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Kerr  is  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  this  small  volume  he  has 
made  an  appeal  for  deeper  recognition  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
declared  indeed  that  the  book  is  not  anti-Catholic  but  rather 
a  straightforward  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  Beyond  all 
cavil,  there  is  imperative  need  of  a  declaration  of  what  really 
enters  into  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  This  volume  has 
been  very  earnestly  and  carefully  read,  however,  and  there 
is  no  declaration  in  it  of  what  the  gospel  is.  The  testimony 
of  the  book  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  there  were  an 
unfolding  of  the  gospel  and  the  principle  upon  which  the 
unsaved  may  be  brought  to  Christ. 

Professor  Merrill  F.  Unger 

The  Babylonian  Genesis.  By  Alexander  Heidel.  Second 

edition.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  xi -1-153  pp. 

$3.50. 

Not  every  competent  scholar  can  write  on  a  technical 
subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  helpful  and  luminous  to 
the  layman.  There  is  always  the  temptation  facing  the  spe¬ 
cialist  of  ignoring  the  viewpoint  of  the  non-specialist,  of 
bogging  down  in  details  and  losing  his  reader  in  a  mass  of 
technicalities.  Our  author  avoids  this  pitfall,  despite  the  fact 
that  his  work  is  in  the  field  of  Assyriology,  where  abstruse¬ 
ness  of  treatment  needs  especially  to  be  guarded  against. 
Although  he  is  entirely  at  home  in  his  subject,  he  does  not 
write  primarily  for  the  professional  Assyriologist,  but  rather 
for  the  Old  Testament  student  and  Christian  minister.  The 
result  is  a  reliable  treatment  of  a  subject  that  has  vital 
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bearing  on  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  is  of  pre¬ 
eminent  interest  and  aid  to  those  whose  task  is  to  expound 
the  meaning  and  the  message  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  author  gives  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  one- 
thousand-line  creation  epic  called  Enuma  Elish,  which  was 
current  among  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  He 
also  presents  a  reliable  translation  of  the  seven-tablet  cune¬ 
iform  text.  Related  Babylonian  Creation-stories  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  Enuma  Elish.  But  the  most  illumi¬ 
nating  portion  of  the  book  to  the  layman  is  the  chapter  on 
Old  Testament  parallels,  which  the  author  handles  deftly 
and  with  line  discrimination.  He  rightly  emphasizes  the 
radical  differences  between  the  Babylonian  and  Genesis  ac¬ 
count  of  creation  which,  he  says,  “make  all  similarities 
shrink  into  utter  insignificance”  (p.  140). 

However,  the  writer  believes  that  “no  incontrovertible 
evidence  can  for  the  present  be  produced”  to  prove  that 
Genesis  1: 1-2:3  “does  or  does  not  show  Babylonian  traces,” 
but  that  “the  whole  question  must  still  be  left  open”  (p.  139). 
Although  this  conclusion  is  perhaps  valid,  the  believer  in 
inspiration  as  taught  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  (II  Tim. 
3:16,  II  Pet.  1:21)  has  no  problem  with  “possible”  Babylon¬ 
ian  influence,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
monotheistic  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  and  the  sordid¬ 
ness  of  the  polytheistic  Babylonian  version,  which  Heidel 
correctly  points  out. 

The  Babylonian  Genesis  is  highly  recommended  as  an 
extremely  useful  volume  in  shedding  archeological  light  on 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Bible.  The  new  revised  edition 
promises  to  enjoy  a  wide  ministry  of  usefulness  to  Bible 
students. 


Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

First  the  Rapture.  By  J.  F.  Strombeck.  Strombeck  Agency, 

Moline,  Ill.  197  pp.  $1.00. 

This  well-written  presentation  of  the  case  for  the  pre- 
tribulation  rapture  has  been  issued  by  this  consecrated  lay¬ 
man  at  an  opportune  time.  For  both  the  post-tribulation  view 
and  the  mid-tribulation  view  have  gained  new  strength  in 
recent  days. 

The  author  does  not  indulge  in  name-calling  or  in  polemic, 
but  contents  himself  with  a  simple,  effective  presentation  of 
what  he  believes  is  the  Biblical  view  of  the  rapture  followed 
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as  it  is  by  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  One  could  hardly  hope  for 
a  better  setting  forth  of  what  the  Word  of  God  has  to  say 
as  to  the  time  of  the  rapture  of  the  church  in  God’s  prophetic 
timetable.  Perhaps  other  works  are  needed  to  definitely 
combat  on  a  theological  plane  the  claims  of  the  adherents 
of  mid-  and  post-tribulationism.  But  Strombeck  in  this  book 
has  given  us  what  both  the  scholar  and  the  layman  need — 
the  Biblical  basis  for  the  pre-tribulation  rapture.  Incidentally, 
he  answers  some  of  the  more  common  objections  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  chapters  following  presentation  of  the  positive  proof  for 
the  doctrine. 

The  author  is  not  a  student  of  the  original  languages  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  still  he  has  gone  back  to 
the  Greek  for  perhaps  his  strongest  contribution  to  the  pre¬ 
tribulation  position  using  tools  available  to  any  pastor  or 
layman.  Opponents  of  premillennialism  and  pre-tribula- 
tionism  for  years  have  sought  to  destroy  both  by  arguments 
based  on  the  usage  of  the  several  words  in  use  to  present  the 
truth  of  the  Lord’s  coming  in  the  New  Testament,  parousia, 
epiphania  and  apokalupto.  With  the  use  of  a  concordance 
and  a  Greek  lexicon,  Strombeck  has  demonstrated  in  a  rather 
full  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  word  parousia  in  the  New 
Testament  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  the  Lord’s 
coming  as  consisting  of  two  separate  comings,  one  for  the 
Church  and  one  for  Israel.  Rather,  an  investigation  of  this 
Greek  word  indicates  that  it  describes  the  coming  or  arrival 
of  a  person  or  persons  not  as  an  event  per  se  but  as  an 
arrival  upon  the  scene  with  a  subsquent  presence  over  a 
period  of  time.  In  this  understanding  of  parousia,  Strombeck 
has  the  support  of  a  number  of  prominent  Greek  lexicog¬ 
raphers  as  well  as  Bible  interpreters. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  writer  of  this  worthwhile  book 
that  the  Lord  comes  only  once — at  the  Rapture — and  that  He 
is  present  during  the  next  seven  years  of  the  Tribulation 
period  in  the  sense  that  He  is  behind  the  scenes  directing 
the  judgments  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  which  fall  upon  Jew 
and  Gentile  alike.  What  many  have  termed  His  second 
coming  or  advent  is  not  a  coming  but  a  public  manifestation 
of  His  presence.  In  this  Strombeck  is  sunported  by  2  Thes- 
salonians  2:8  where  it  is  said  that  the  Man  of  Sin  shall  be 
destroyed  by  “the  manifestation  of  His  nresence.”  This  view 
of  the  parousia  is  to  be  commended  for  it  removes  much  of 
the  confusion  ca^^ sed  by  the  attempt  to  differentiate  between 
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various  views  of  the  coming  as  they  may  be  set  forth  by 
several  Greek  words,  and  the  attempt  to  understand  the 
Second  Advent  as  consisting  in  two  distinct  comings  sepa¬ 
rated  by  seven  years.  Furthermore  it  has  the  support  of  the 
technical  meaning  of  parousia.  A  weak  point  in  the  author’s 
presentation,  however,  must  be  noted  here.  Although  it  is 
implied,  he  never  definitely  states  that  the  Lord’s  presence 
is  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  world  during  the  tribulation 
period,  and  that  the  Lord  is  working  on  behalf  of  Israel 
then  and  the  eventual  setting  up  of  the  millennial  kingdom. 
This  silence  of  course  does  not  weaken  the  argument  itself. 

Aside  from  his  examination  of  the  parousia — perhaps  his 
most  original  contribution — Strombeck  marshalls  other  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  a  pre-tribuation  rapture.  After  contrast¬ 
ing  the  return  for  Israel  with  the  return  for  the  church,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  and  the  tribulation  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  rapture,  he  challenges  his  opponents  to 
explain  why  complete  silence  exists  in  Scripture  as  to  why  the 
church  should  be  required  to  go  through  the  tribulation. 
Israel  must  go  through  in  order  that  her  rebels  and  unbe¬ 
lievers  might  be  purged  out  before  the  kingdom  is  set  up; 
no  similar  reason  can  be  found  for  the  church  because  she 
is  already  without  spot  and  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Some  will  probably  disagree  with  Strombeck’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  I  Thessalonians  4 :16  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord’s 
coming  at  the  rapture  is  accompanied  “with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God.”  He 
sees  this  as  indication  of  a  threefold  ministry  for  the  Lord 
to  fulfil  at  His  parousia.  The  shout  is  His  call  to  the  church 
to  meet  Him  in  the  air,  the  voice  of  the  archangel  is  notifica¬ 
tion  to  Israel  that  the  Lord  is  about  to  work  on  their  behalf, 
and  the  trump  is  His  warning  to  the  carnal  people  of  the 
world  that  the  Lord’s  judgment  is  about  to  fall  upon  them. 
The  original  text  does  not  support  him  now,  for  it  is  more 
accurately  rendered  “with  a  shout  such  as  a  voice  of  an 
archangel  and  such  as  a  trump  of  God.” 

The  Christian  public  has  come  to  expect  worthwhile 
books  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  manufacturer.  While  this 
study  is  perhaps  more  technical  than  some  of  his  other  works, 
it  is  none  the  less  worth  while.  The  pastor  or  layman  who 
will  study  with  the  author  what  the  Word  of  God  has  to 
teach  concerning  the  pre-tribulation  rapture  will  have  a  new 
understanding  and  a  firm  foundation  for  adherence  to  this 
vital  doctrine. 
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The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge.  Edited  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Charles  Colebrook  Sherman  and  George  Wil¬ 
liam  Gilmore.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids.  13  vol¬ 
umes.  $58.50. 

When  this  work  was  issued  in  1907,  it  could  be  called 
the  most  comprehensive,  thorough  and  complete  encyclopedia 
of  its  kind.  To  a  large  extent  these  claims  are  still  justified. 
The  Baker  Book  House  is  to  be  commended  for  reprinting 
such  a  standard  work  even  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  complete  revision  was  not  financially  possible.  It  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  this  time  that  Biblical  scholars  must  depend 
in  many  areas  upon  the  labors  of  the  theological  scholars  of 
the  last  century. 

Since  complete  revision  is  a  costly  project,  the  publishers 
have  taken  the  next  best  step  of  employing  a  number  of 
present-day  scholars  headed  by  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher,  emer¬ 
itus  professor  of  church  history  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  to  bring  its  articles  into  the  focus  of  current 
scholarship  by  the  writing  of  supplementary  volumes,  which 
are  to  be  issued  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Indeed,  one 
must  say  candidly  that  the  strength  of  this  encyclopedia  for 
the  reader  now  will  be  measured  by  the  character  of  these 
additional  volumes.  Although  much  of  the  material  contained 
in  its  volumes  has  an  enduring  validity  untouched  by  the 
results  of  nearly  thirty-five  years  of  most  intensive  theologi¬ 
cal  scholarship  and  research  since  1907,  there  is  not  a  little 
which  is  out  of  date  and  must  be  brought  into  line  with  the 
scholarship  of  today. 

The  usefulness  of  this  encyclopedia  is  to  be  found  in  its 
comprehensiveness.  No  extant  work  can  match  this.  It  is 
also  particularly  strong  in  biography,  where  it  will  be  found 
an  invaluable  aid  to  investigation  into  the  lives  of  the 
worthies  of  the  past.  No  doubt  the  two  new  volumes  will 
give  adequate  coverage  to  the  notables  of  this  past  half- 
century. 

The  weakness  of  this  present  edition  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  take  no  notice  of  recent  theological 
study.  One  trusts  that  this  deficiency  will  be  greatly  over¬ 
come  in  the  supplement.  In  the  field  of  archeology,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  no  coverage  of  the  tremendous  work  done  in 
the  Near  East  during  the  last  three  decades.  Treatment 
of  the  vast  field  of  the  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha  is 
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more  extensive  and  adequate,  but  it  of  course  takes  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  great  advances  made  by  the  issuance  in  1911 
of  the  R.  H.  Charles  edition  of  the  texts  and  by  the  re¬ 
search  of  Charles  and  others  since  that  time. 

The  publishers,  then,  are  to  be  recognized  for  making 
this  work  available  for  pastors  and  laymen  who  need  such  a 
reference  work  for  their  libraries.  Likewise,  they  are  to  be 
praised  for  the  fine  printing  and  binding.  The  old  plates 
have  been  used,  but  unlike  many  they  are  clear  and  readable. 
The  volumes  have  been  bound  in  tan  and  brown  and  gold 
trimming. 


John  H.  Bennetch 

The  Cities  of  St.  Paul.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Kt.,  Hon.  D.C.L, 
etc.  Reprinted  by  Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids.  462 
pp.  $4.00. 

More  than  two  score  years  ago  Sir  William  Ramsay 
offered  the  material  to  be  found  in  this  volume  as  the  Dale 
Memorial  Lectures  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Now  his 
pages  full  of  research  need  to  be  reprinted,  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  their  content.  In  reviewing  what  the  famous 
archeologist  has  written  on  Paul’s  life  and  thought,  doubt¬ 
less  it  will  suffice  to  repeat  what  Bibliotheca  Sacra  declared 
in  first  evaluating  the  work:  “The  development  of  Professor 
Ramsay’s  views  resulting  from  his  painstaking  study  of  the 
successive  civilizations  of  Asia  Minor  is  a  significant  and 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  Beginning  as  a  follower  of  Robert¬ 
son  Smith,  who  advocated  a  thoroughgoing  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  religious  history,  he  has  become  through 
his  studies  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  opposite  theory,  formu¬ 
lated  by  St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans.  In  a  mas¬ 
terly  introductory  chapter  of  eighty  pages  he  shows  that 
degeneration  has  characterized  the  histories  of  all  the  nations 
around  the  Mediterranean  in  every  department  of  effort.  The 
ancient  architecture,  the  ancient  literature,  the  ancient  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  ancient  governments  were  superior  to  what 
succeeded  them  in  later  times.  The  cause  of  this  degeneracy 
lay  in  a  deterioration  of  the  moral  nature.  In  the  present 
sumptuous  volume  this  theme  is  illustrated  by  a  detailed 
history  of  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  made  famous  by  the  labors 
of  the  Apostle  Paul — Tarsus,  Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe  and 
Lystra.  Numerous  maps,  cuts  and  photographic  reproductions 
give  interest  to  the  work.” 
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